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THE UNITARIAN Chapel at Andover, 

N.H., spiritual center of the student life 
at Proctor Academy and inspiring symbol of 
the idealisms of liberal religion that domi- 
nate the work as well as the worship of the 
school. 


The Christian Register 
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Of Proctor They Say — 


**MROCTOR ACADEMY deserves the heartiest support of everyone 
interested in the right kind of secondary school.”—PAUL H. HANUS, 
Professor Emeritus, Harvard Graduate School of Education, who conducted a survey 


of the school. 


“MY OPINION of Proctor may be seen in the fact that I have sent my 
own boy to the school and feel that I have made a very wise 
choice.”—-FRANK S. C. WICKS, D.D., Minister, All Souls Unitarian Church, 


Indianapolis. 


“c AN ACQUAINTANCE with Proctor Academy of more than twenty 
years convinces me of its importance both educationally and denomi- 


nationally. 
have the ideal Headmaster. 


We need such a school in our fellowship. 


In Carl Wetherell we 


We must support him and the institution which 


under his leadership is attaining a new level of influence and standing.” 
—SYDNEY B. SNOW, D.D., President, Meadville Theological School. 


**C)UR small educational units located in the rural districts of New Eng- 
land are among the educational gems of this country. They are 
character-building institutions and Proctor Academy is one of them.”—W/ALLACE 


W. ATWOOD, President of Clark University. 


To continue to merit such recognition, to maintain its high standards and 
its recent growth in enrollment and prestige,— 


Proctor needs $112,000. 
Make checks payable to 


PROCTOR ACADEMY ADVANCEMENT FUND 


25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Friends Sponsor Conference on War 
in Which Unitarians Participate 


Group discussions get down to cases 


HE Friends’ Service Committee re- 

cently gathered together a group of 
two hundred theological students, minis- 
ters, and denominational workers at 
Browns Mills, N.J., for the discussion of 
the theme, “War's Challenge to Chris- 
tianity.’ The Unitarians present were 
Rey. Dan H. Fenn, of Taunton, Mass. ; 
Rey. Leon R. Land of New York City; 
Winthrop Southworth of Brown Univer- 
sity; Chester F. Hicher of the Meadville 
Theological School; Dr. Robert C. Dexter 
of the American Unitarian Association ; 
and Kenneth McDougall of the Laymen’s 
League. 

The purpose of the Conference was to 
give an opportunity for the discussion of 
the effect that war has had upon Chris- 
tianity and to consider what the attitude 
of religious leaders should be toward the 
problems of peace and war. 

There were but three formal addresses 
during the four-day Conference, held 
April 2-5. They were given by Elbert 
Russell, dean of Religion at Duke Univer- 


sity, Sherwood Eddy, and B. Stanley 
Jones. For the rest of the Conference 
the members divided into groups of 


twenty, each under a leader, for the dis- 
cussion of the address of the previous 


evening. Dr. Dexter and Mr. McDougall 
were among the leaders of these groups. 

The members of the Conference seemed 
to be practically unanimous in their belief 
that war was utterly and absolutely op- 
posed to Christianity, but there was natu- 
rally division as to the best method of 
abolishing war. A considerable group of 
theological students maintained that war 
was inseparably bound up with the capi- 
talistic system and that war could not be 
abolished until a moré Christian social 
order was brought about. Another group 
felt that the war system could be abol- 
ished long before society was able to 
create a better social order, and that now 
was the appointed time for the church to 
exercise a vigorous leadership in a pro- 
gram of education for peace. 

The discussion in the group confer- 
ences clearly brought out the belief of the 
delegates that war, in addition to being 
contrary to all Christian teaching, was a 
wasteful, stupid, and ineffective method 
of attempting to settle international 
disputes. 

A number of leaders in peace move- 
ments were present, who conducted confer- 
ences on many special problems which 
ministers must face. Some of these prob- 


lems were the question of military train- 
ing in high schools and colleges, the prob- 
lem of citizens’ military training camps, 
the question of the country’s attitude 
toward international disarmament, and 
the meaning of the Kellogg-Briand Peace 
Pact. 

The temper of the Conference was dis- 
tinctly liberal. So far as one could judge, 
although the delegates were gathered from 
some eighteen theological schools of the 
country, there was not a Fundamentalist 
among them, and, although many of the 
young theologians were decidedly Chris- 
tocentrie in their thinking, their theo- 
logical views were liberal. 

The unique temper and position of the 
Friends makes the Friends’ Service Com- 
mittee the ideal sponsor of such confer- 
ences. It is to be hoped that they will 
hold more such conferences in coming 
years. 

KENNETH McDOUGALL. 


Register Article Translated 


A Portuguese translation of the article, 
“Good Tidings to the Blind,” by Edward 
WH. Allen in Tue Reersrer, appeared in a 
recent issue of Diario de 8S. Paulo, daily 
newspaper published in Sio Paulo, Brazil. 
Manoel de Arruda Camargo, of the Sec- 
retariat of the Interior and the editorial 
staff of Diario, made the translation. 
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ixperiments in Church Attendance 


CLARENCE REED 


What one minister has accomplished in ten years by these factors: a great faith in 
spiritual ideals, painstaking study of his community, sympathetic interpretation 
of modern thought, the method of trial and error, and skillful 


HURCH attendance is a vital problem 
in all churehes. Many Unitarian min- 
isters have become so accustomed to small 
audiences that they accept them as inevi- 
table in a liberal church. A minister may 
even make himself think that he can speak 
as effectively to a small as to a large 
audience. 

According to the records compiled by the 
Unitarian Laymen’s League in 1928, there 
were at that time, among those reporting, 
eleven churches with an average attend- 
ane of over two hundred, twenty-five be- 
tween one hundred and two hundred, 
fifty-nine between fifty and one hundred, 
and fifty-five under fifty. 

The First Unitarian Church of Oakland, 
Calif., has a membership of 202. The 
auditorium, without counting the gallery, 
seats 867. The present minister began his 
pastorate on August 10, 1919, with an 
audience of fifty. The large number of 
empty seats was a challenge to him, and 
for ten years he has struggled with the 
problem of church attendance. 


p<) 


A record of the church attendance, by 
eareful count, from November 1 to Easter 
has been kept under the supervision of the 
Unitarian Laymen’s League from 1921 to 
1929. The average attendance during the 
years from 1919 to 1921 is estimated. The 
figures are as follows: 


1919-20— 80 
1920-21—100 
1921-22—117 
1922-23—116 
1923-24—127 
1924-25—120 
1925-26—140 
1926-27—178 
1927-28—228 
1928-29—221 


The minister announced in his first 
sermon that it was his purpose to make 
the First Unitarian Church an institution 
for the inculeation of the highest ethical 
and religious ideals. He stated that he 
believed the minister of a liberal church 
should be a specialist, as much so as an 
oculist, aurist, or surgeon. His constant 
aim has been to be an interpreter of life 
in terms of ideal values. 

The supreme certainty to him is the all- 
pervading presence of God. Therefore he 


newspaper advertising 


teaches that the discovery of God is the 
greatest privilege known to man. Every 
person is the guardian of a portion of the 
nature of God, being the captain of his 
own soul and the master of his fate. A 
person only needs to open his eyes and 
appreciate the beautiful in the world of 
nature or of art, in order to be in conscious 
fellowship with God. Wherever love, 
truth, and justice are, there God is also. 
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Oakland is one of the strongest centers 
of Fundamentalism on the Pacific Coast, 
several of the ministers of the leading 
evangelical churches being Fundamental- 
ists in their attitude of mind. Varied 
have been the manifestations of prejudice 
against the expression of liberal religion. 
The minister of the Unitarian Church is 
excluded from membership in the Min- 
isterial Association of Oakland by a pro- 
vision in the constitution of that Associa- 
tion. During the night of March 2, 1929, 
the words “House of Blasphemy” were 
painted on the front steps of our church 
by some unknown party. [How Mr. Reed 
turned this act of desecration to good ac- 
count is shown in the advertisement of 
“The Evolution of God,” reproduced in 
this article-—EDITor. ] 

Sensational subjects and methods are 
and have been used by several of the lead- 
ing evangelical ministers in Oakland in 
order to secure large audiences. Among 
the striking subjects that they have an- 
nounced during the past ten years are the 
following: “Why the Modern Man Likes 
Prize Fights’; “Wireless Messages from 
the Spirit World”; “A Preacher with a 
Yellow Streak’; “Are Modern Young 
People Fools?” “A Wedding in the Skies” ; 
“The High Cost of Loving’; “Pass the 
Molasses”; “Call the Police—a Woman 
Wants to Talk.” 

While I have carefully avoided sensa- 
tional subjects, I have endeavored to ex- 
press religion in terms of modern thought 
and modern life. Many of my texts have 
been taken from current books, plays, and 
events. When I recently spoke on* “The 
Evolution of God,” my text was Eugene 
O’Neill’s play, “Dynamo.” My most effec- 
tive messages have come from life, not 
from books. ; 

Percy W. Gardner, in his presidential 
message to the Unitarian Laymen’s League, 


clearly expressed my conclusion in regard 
to sermon themes: ‘‘We cannot pass a 
single day without being confronted with 
urgent personal, domestic, civil, social, 
industrial, and international problems, 
every one of which in the last analysis 
has its ethical.and religious implications.” 

A series of sermons on a subject of gen- 
eral interest has been the most successful 
means that we have discovered to increase 
church attendance. It involves a leap into 
the dark, not knowing what the result 
may be. There is always an element of 
danger in announcing a series, as it is 
impossible to know beforehand whether 
it will appeal to the people. The most 
successful series, on “The Meaning of 
Life,” was given from January 1, 1928, to 
April 22, 1928. The first subject was “The 
Hgyptian View of Life.’ This was fol- 
lowed by the Babylonian, Greek, Roman, 
Hindu, Buddhist, Chinese, Shinto, Jewish, 
Mohammedan, Sikh, Roman Catholic, 
Greek Catholic, Protestant, Modernist, and 
Agnostic views of life. The series closed 
with the subject, ‘“My View of Life.” The 
average attendance at the _ seventeen 
services in the series was 255. 
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The great gain in a successful series is 
that a number of persons, not in the habit 
of regularly attending the services of the 
church, form at least the beginning of the 
church-going habit. Many of the most 
regular attendants at our services at the 
present time had not been in a church for 
years except at funerals and on LHaster. 
A series of sermons on some vital problem 
is also of real value to a minister, as it 
enables him to devote himself to one line 
of thought for several months. 

The marked increase in the attendance 
in 1927 and 1928 presented a difficult task 
for the year 1928-29. The figures show 
that there has been a decrease of seven in 
average attendance during the current 
year. The attendance has, however, been 
more uniform in 1928-29 than in the pre- 
ceding year, the smallest being 170 and the 
largest outside of Easter 274. 

The increase in the attendance of men 
has been greater than that of women. Ten 
years ago there were, at the services, 
three women to one man, which is the 
average of most churches. There have 
been Sundays during the past two years 
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First Unitarian Church 


Fourteenth Street, three blocks west of the City Hall 
9.45 A.M.—Church School 


REV. CLARENCE REED 
“The Evolution of God” 


Text: Eugene O’Neill’s latest play, “Dynamo.” 


An unknown person on Saturday night, March 2 


painted on the front steps of this church the 
words, HOUSE OF BLASPHEMY. 


What is blasphemy ? Why was Jesus put to death 
on the charge of blasphemy? Is it blasphemy to 
interpret religion in terms of modern thought and 
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First Unitarian Church 


Fourteenth Street, three blocks west of the City Hall 
9.45 A.M., Church School 


REV. CLARENCE REED 
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11.00 A.M. 


Will Speak on 


“The Quest for Immortality” 


The average modern man is indifferent to the 
Biblical heaven and hell. He has no desire to live 
in a realm of eternal bliss where life is a never- 
ending song service. He does not believe in the 
existence of a bottomless pit of fire and brimstone. 
He wishes to live in a world where heroic deeds 
may be performed, difficult problems solved, and 
hardships endured. 


TYPICAL ADVERTISEMENTS PREPARED BY MR. REED FOR SATURDAY’S PAPERS 


when more men were present than women. 
The audience is now averaging fifty-five 
per cent. women and forty-five per cent. 
men. Another interesting fact is that an 
increasing number of young people are 
regular attendants. 

The increased attendance has been due 
in part to newspaper advertising. We 
began by doubling the space used in an 
ordinary time-table church advertisement, 
which contains the name of the church, its 
location, the name of the minister, and 
the time of the service. The increase in 
the use of space for such an advertise- 
ment did not increase the church attend- 
ance. Time-table advertising only attracts 
persons who are interested in a church of 
a certain denomination. 

The minister has written the newspaper 
advertisements for the church during the 
past nine years. /The method used has 
been that of trial and error. The use of 
large type for the subject of the sermon 
and smaller type for the names of the 
church and the minister was found not to 
bring results. It might be otherwise if the 
subjects were sensational. Sermons on 
Unitarianism, although well announced, 
have uniformly resulted in a decrease in 
the audience. People are no more inter- 
ested in Unitarianism, as a denomination, 
than in Methodism, Congregationalism, or 
Presbyterianism. 

The most effective form of newspaper 
advertising to bring results is the use of 
a space four inches double in size, in which 
is stated the name of the church, its loca- 
tion, hour of service, the name of the 
minister, the subject of the sermon, and a 


summary in seventy-five words of the ser- 
mon or some thought that the minister 
intends to emphasize. The minister con- 
siders the writing of the advertisement 
from week to week one of his most 
important tasks. 

This form of advertisement is accumu- 
lative in its influence. It is not unusual 
for a person to state that it was due to an 
advertisement published several months 
earlier that he began to attend the services 
of the church. Other advertisements have 
started people to think in regard to the 
liberal interpretation of religion. 

There is also considerable value in send- 
ing now and then a circular letter or 
special announcement to all the names on 


the mailing list. An occasional mimeo- 
graph letter, personally signed by the 
minister, in which he asks for the eco-opera- 
tion of the congregation in the interest of 
a special service, has brought results. 

Artificial pressure has not been used to 
increase the attendance. We have not 
engaged in an attendance contest with any 
other chureh. There has been no an- 
nouncement from year to year of the 
figures of increased attendance. While the 
minister has urged the people to invite 
their friends to attend the services of the 
church, nothing has been said publicly in 
regard to the counting of the audience. 
The aim has been to gather a congregation, 
not a crowd. 


Dooryard Heralders 
MAUD MORRISON HUEY 


Forsythia shouted it first with a sudden blaze of gold; 

Snowdrop rang it with bells waxen white in the cold; 

Spirea, tossing her boughs in the rapture of what she knew, 
Burst into wreaths of bloom, snow-white against the blue; 

The slender syringa bush began to preen and prink; 

The flowering almond broke in a fluttering shower of pink; 

The Japanese quince, that had been a tangle of branch and thorn, 
Suddenly spring to flame, blood-red against the morn. 


Violets bursting the sod, pushing their glad way through, 

Printing the promise of God in fingerprints of blue; 

Crocuses pale with delight, turning to heaven their gaze; 

Irises waving brave flags; hyacinths huddled in praise; 

Daffodils lifting their cups, seeking their lives to renew, 

Eager to look at the sun, thirsting to sip of the dew— 

Shouting with words of bloom from the mouth of a darksome grot 
That Light and Life are real, that Darkness and Death are not. 
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Appointment of Sanford Bates, 


Federal Prison Superintendent 


Prominent Unitarian has record of distinction in penal administration 


HE experience and vision of a Unita- 

rian layman in the intelligent treat- 
ment of criminals has received signal 
recognition in the appointment of Sanford 
Bates, commissioner of correction for 
Massachusetts, as superintendent of Fed- 
eral prisons. He will take up his new 
duties June 1. 

“The appointment,” says the official an- 
nouncement from the Department of Jus- 
tice in Washington, D.C., “is a culmina- 
tion of many years of effort on the part 
of Assistant Attorney General Willebrandt, 
in charge of the prison division, to make 
this division one of the major scientific 
branches of the Government. With the 
appointment of Mr. Bates, the prison di- 
vision in the Department will undertake to 
apply advanced ideas of penology, having 
for an objective such management of the 
prisons that persons confined therein may 
be returned to society with a purpose to be 
law-abiding, to cultivate habits of indus- 
try, thereby enabling them to live honestly.” 

Mr. Bates, as a Unitarian, has rendered 
varied services, both parochial and na- 
tional. He was president of the national 
Young People’s Religious Union from 1913 
to 1916 and is a life member of that or- 
ganization. He served two terms as a 
director of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation, from 1917 to 1923, and he was 
treasurer of the Unitarian Sunday School 
Society at the time of the transference of 
its executive work to the Department of 
Religious Education. At one time he also 
served as a member of the Council of the 
Unitarian Club of Boston, Mass. He is 
now president of the Unitarian Social 
Service Council. 

Formerly a resident of Dorchester, 
Mass., he was a member of the Third 
Religious Society, where he served as 
chairman of the Standing Committee, and 
of the First Parish Church, where he was 
superintendent of the church school. He 
also served at one time as superintendent 
of the church school of the old All Souls 
Unitarian Church in Roxbury, Mass. On 
removing his residence to Waban, Mass., 
he became a member of the First Unita- 
rian Church in West Newton, Mass., and 
served as president of the Laymen’s League 
chapter in that parish. He is also inter- 
ested in the Union Church of Waban. 

Mr. Bates’s new work will constitute a 
major bureau of the Government, .directly 
under the Attorney General. The plans 
include improvement of the administra- 
tion of paroles and probation. The parole 
system has been very successfully de- 
veloped in Massachusetts by Mr. Bates. 
Mr: Bates will have charge of the five 
Federal prisons in the country—Leaven- 
worth, Atlanta, Chillicothe, Ohio, Ander- 
son, W.Va., and McNeil Island, Puget 
Sound—the Federal probation system and 
the 8,000 to 10,000 Federal prisoners con- 
fined in county jails in various parts of 
the country. ; ; 

The new Federal superintendent of 


prisons has had a long experience in crimi- 
nal affairs and is known throughout the 
country as one of the leaders of the modern 
prison reform group. Trained for the law 
at the evening school of Northeastern Uni- 
versity, Mr. Bates practiced his profession 
in Boston. He was twice elected to the 
House of Representatives, and in 1915 
elected to the Senate, being.re-elected in 
1916. Ex-Mayor Andrew J. Peters of Boston 
appointed him street commissioner in 1918, 
and later placed him in charge of the 


Keystone photograph 
SANFORD BATES 


penal institutions department of the city. 
He also served as a member of the Con- 
stitutional Convention during 1917 and 
1918. During his first year as head of 
the penal institutions department of Bos- 
ton, he returned $25,000 to the city 
treasury out of the appropriation for his 
department, and devised a plan to reor- 
ganize all the city institution departments, 
which was put through by the Legislature. 

In December, 1919, on the reorganiza- 
tion of the State departments, he was ap- 
pointed commissioner of correction by 
Governor Coolidge, and has since served 
in that capacity under Governors Cox, 
Fuller and Allen. During his first year 
in office he became an advocate of State 
eontrol of county institutions; and while 
the counties have never lost their hold 
on these institutions, the agitation resulted 
in many improvements in the jails and 
houses of correction, together with the 
passage of a measure providing for ex- 
amination of the inmates of county jails 
by the department of mental diseases. 

In 1923 Commissioner Bates secured the 
establishment of a colony for male defec- 
tive delinquents at Bridgewater, Mass., 
and for female defective delinquents in 
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1926. These two institutions are models 
for the country and the first of their kind, 
with one exception, to be established in 
the United States. 

Last year Commissioner Bates, with the 
aid of the Massachusetts Civic League, 
led the successful fight for the so-called 
wage bill for prisoners, which he said 
“was designed to stimulate production in 
the prison industries, to help defray the 
expense on the public of taking care of 
prisoners’. dependents, and to _ teach 
prisoners habits of industry and_ self- 
reliance.” The Legislature refused to re- 
peal this law during the present session. 

In 1926 he established the first official 
crime prevention bureau to be connected 
with a prison department in the country. 
Other important accomplishments include 
the appropriation for a beginning of a 
new State prison, for which he has fought 
for the past ten years; the organization 
of a university extension course for prison 
officers and other workers; the establish- 
ment of a merit promotion system for 
prison officers and officials; the revision 
of the parole system and the establish- 
ment of several new prison industries, in- 
cluding printing and foundry work. 

In 1924 he was elected vice-president 
of the American Prison Association, of 
which he became president in 1926. He 
is a vice-president of the American Insti- 
tute of Criminal Law and Criminology ; 
member of the Hxecutive Committee of 
the American Crime Study Commission ; 
and he was appointed by President 
Coolidge to be an official delegate of the 
United States at the International Prison 
Congress in London in 1925. 

He was a member of the special com- 
mittee to study the problem of prison 
labor, appointed by Secretary of Com- 
merce Hoover in 1927, and has written 
widely on penology and allied subjects. 
He is a member of the Boston, Massachu- 
setts, and American Bar Associations, and 
of several civic organizations. 

Accepting Mr. Bates’s resignation, Gov- 
ernor Allen wrote as follows: 

“T regret exceedingly to learn that we 
are to lose your services as Commissioner 
of Correction. 

“Since you were appointed by Governor 
Coolidge as head of the Department of 
Correction in 1919, you have rendered 
valuable service to the Commonwealth. 
During the decade you have held this im- 
portant position, our system of penology 
has been vastly improved, advanced 
methods have been adopted, our system of 
handling the criminal is more in keeping 
with the times, and the administration of 
our correctional institutions generally has 
been able and efficient. 

“T congratulate you upon the splendid 
opportunity which has come to you to 
serve in a much larger field of construc- 
tive penological work. I am confident that 
our National Government will benefit sub- 
stantially from the valuable experience 
you have gained here, and from the ability 
and service which you have so ably de- 
monstrated in your work with the Massa- 
chusetts Department of Correction. 

“May I wish for you every success in 
the new and wider field of endeavor into 
which you are about to embark.” 
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Ford Hall Forum On Its Own 


Denied by Baptists, famous free-speech platform enters new day 
ROLFE COBLEIGH 


HE Ford Hall Forum in Boston has 

just closed its twenty-first season. This 
season has been the first one under inde- 
pendent auspices, and in many ways it has 
been the most successful of all, which is 
saying a great deal. The Ford Hall 
Forum, under the direction of Dr. George 
W. Coleman, its founder, has gained 
world-wide renown for the Boston Baptist 
Social Union, which sponsored its estab- 
lishment and on-going for the generous 
eycle of twenty years. 

The Committee on Christian Work, with 
Dr. Coleman as chairman, has charge of 
a large fund left by will of the late Daniel 
Sharp Ford, who was for many years 
proprietor of The Youth’s Companion; and 
the Forum was founded and conducted 
for the purpose of carrying out Mr. Ford’s 
desire that Sunday evening meetings 
should be provided where members of the 
Union could come in contact with working 
people. The Forum meetings have been 
held in Ford Hall, which was built with 
Mr. Ford’s money. Substantial financial 
support from the Ford funds, controlled 
by the Social Union, helped to keep the 
Forum going. Dr. Coleman and his asso- 
ciates raised whatever additional money 
was needed. 

All through the twenty years the Forum 
was under fire from people who believed 
that Mr. Ford’s money should go for 
strictly religious purposes, and those who 
do not believe in the open-forum principle 
of free speech. 

The Boston Baptist Social Union ren- 
dered a valuable public service through 
the years, which included those of the 
Great War, in sponsoring free speech and 
an open forum for the discussion of all 
the vital public issues of the times, includ- 
ing the most controversial, and without 
any unseemly incident, thanks to the wis- 
dom and Christian grace of the director, 
Dr. Coleman, and, quite obviously, thanks 
to the speakers and the audiences. The 
Forum served as a safety-valve for heated 
and sometimes suppressed radical opinion, 
while it also presented other points of 
view, thus helping to maintain safety, 
sanity, and intelligent understanding of 
facts and principles at issue. 

Meantime, a fine type of practical adult 
education was achieved, American citizen- 
ship was promoted, personal understand- 
ing was realized, and friendly good fellow- 
ship was developed among those who 
became the regular supporters of the 
Forum. Many of the most- outstanding 
leaders in political, religious, educational, 
and social life have given the Ford Hall 
Forum their approval and their blessing. 

With the Forum firmly established, the 
Baptist Social Union withdrew its support 
last spring, and the Forum became en- 
tirely independent. Through the season 
which has just closed, the Social Union 
continued the free use of the hall, and for 
the coming year rental upon a cost basis 
is generously provided. 

This season’s financing has involved 


increased efforts, but public-spirited citi- 
zens, including a goodly number of Baptist 
Social Union members, and the faithful 
circle of the Ford Hall Folks, often out 
of slender resources, have joined gener- 
ously in the efforts to provide the money 
that has been needed. 

A sweeping view of the last Ford Hall 
Forum season reveals the following facts: 

The Forum was incorporated and re- 
organized with prominent citizens in con- 
trol, headed by Dr. Coleman. A course of 
twenty-seven forum meetings extended 
from October 21 to April 14, with some of 
the most outstanding speakers upon a wide 
variety of important topics, including 
Rabbi Stephen 8. Wise on ‘What Is Left?” 
William P. Hapgood on “An Experiment 
in Workers’ Control’; Prof. David Sea- 
bury on “What Makes Us All So Queer?’ 
Lincoln Steffens on “Is Armistice All Our 
Culture Can Achieve—No Peace?’ Dr. 
Will Durant on “Is Progress Real?’ Prof. 
Harry Elmer Barnes on “Science versus 
Religion as a Guide to Life’; Robert Lin- 
coln O’Brien on “What Hoover’s Election 
Means”; Louis K. Anspacher on “Woman: 
Divinity, Chattel, or Mate?’ Dr. Mordecai 
W. Johnson on “The Problem of the Edu- 
cated Negro”; Rey. Fr. William A. Bolger 
on “The Menace of Birth Control’; Pres. 
J. Edgar Park on “How to Get On With 
Your Daughters”; Rabbi Nathan Krass on 
“Why Science Can Never Supplant Reli- 
gion”; Horace M. Kallen on “Men Who 
Have Seen God’; Dean Roscoe Pound on 
“The Problem of an Ordered Society”; 
Carl Sandburg presenting a lecture recital 
of his poetry, and others. 

A crowded hall, serious attention to the 
most profound subjects, and searching 
questions proved the constant and earnest 
interest of the Ford Hall audiences. A 
majority of those making up the audiences 
are Protestants of many denominations, a 
large number are Jews, many are Roman 
Catholics, and very few profess to be 
agnostics. 

The inner circle of Forum stand-bys, 
organized as the Ford Hall Folks, limit 
membership to 1,000, and had a waiting 
list of hundreds. The Folks pay two dol- 
lars for membership, and have cards that 
admit them to the hall before the doors 
are open to the public. They have monthly 
meetings for discussion and fellowship. 
Out of their circle have come a discussion 
group meeting week-day evenings, a dra- 
matic club, a choral society, a “Fellowship 
of Understanding,” and. young people’s 
dances, all successful and going forward 
strongly. 

Friends of the Forum offered two trips 
to the Inauguration in Washington for the 
best essays on “What Should Our Attitude 
Be Toward the New Hoover-Administra- 
tion?’ Out of a large number of contest- 
ants the winners were Miss Florence H. 
Luscomb and Mrs. John A. Marsh. The 
winning essays bespoke intelligent patriot- 
ism, with faith in Hoover and support of 
his administration as long as it can be 
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given conscientiously, but with frank criti- 
cism if it deserves criticism. The trips to 
Washington were generously planned and 
greatly enjoyed. 

The Forum season closes with a banquet 
attended by merry-making and _ good- 
fellowship. 

Dr. Coleman is assisted by the competent 
and deyoted assistant director, David K. 
Niles. Russell Cook, the musical director, 
has provided choice concerts every Sunday 
evening preceding the lectures, and has 
led the Forum music expertly and happily. 

Reuben L. Lurie, a faithful and talented 
assistant among the Forum’s friends, has 
written an important book about the Ford 
Hall Forum which probably will be 
published next fall. 

Ford Hall Forum, the “mother of 
forums,” and most successful of the hun- 
dreds which it has inspired, goes forward 
as a firmly established institution and one 
of the most needed and useful in our 
country. 


More Work for Peace 


Urged by New England Associate Alli- 
ance on local and national 
organizations 


This resolution, urging more active work 
for world peace by local Alliance branches 
and the General Alliance, and commending 
the peace endeavors of the Department of 
Social Relations of the American Unita- 
rian Association was passed by the New 
England Associate meeting at Taunton, 
Mass., April 11: 

Whereas, the General Alliance of Uni- 
tarian and Other Liberal Christian Women 
has always placed emphasis on the brother- 
hood of man and the progress of mankind 
onward and upward forever; and 

Whereas, the greatest single enemy to 
the realization of the brotherhood of man, 
as well as to progress, is the existence of 
the war system; 

Resolwed: That the New England Asso- 
ciate Alliance place itself on record as ad- 
vocating more active participation in the 
peace movement by all branch Alliances 
as well as by the General Alliance, such 
action to include increased co-operation 
with peace organizations, such as the 
Committee on the Cause and Cure of War 
and the National Council for the Preven- 
tion of War, by the national body and a 
definite inclusion in programs of all 
branches of a consideration of international 
relations. 

Be it further Resolved: That the New 
England Associate Alliance recommend to 
the General Alliance that such activities 
be definitely placed under the direction of 
the Social Service Committees. 

Be it further Resolved: That the New 
England Associate Alliance commend the 
activity of the Department of Social Rela- 
tions of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion in its endeavors to acquaint our 
churches with the need for increased un- 
derstanding and co-operation in all peace 
movements, 

Be it further Resolved: That a copy of 
this resolution be sent to the Board of 
Directors of the General Alliance. 
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What Do Unitarians Lack? 


One answer to Tur Recister question 


KATHARINE HARRINGTON 


We have the means, the mission, 
the men. What do we lack? Who 
will say?—Hditorial in THe Curis- 
TIAN Recister, April 11, 1929. 


HE Catholic, the Baptist, the Episco- 

palian, and unnumbered others seek 
salvation, purification from sin, reward for 
the faithful, escape from future punish- 
’ ment. 

Salvation ! 
the others. 

Salvation from what? asks the Unita- 
rian. Surely not from the inevitable con- 
sequences of one’s own acts! Not from 
non-attendance at church. Not even from 
death. 

Unitarians have no substitutional medi- 
ator, nor do we admit the possibility of 
one. Believing in a God Immanent, we 
stand on our own feet, accountable only 
to our God, a God of love—not of venge- 
ance. We are individually responsible to 
this God, alone. 

However we may question the Hereafter, 
we fear nothing but the consequences of 
our own living; we expect to reap the kind 
of spiritual harvest we have sown; we 
anticipate no Almighty Hand to deliver us 
from ourselves. 

Is not fear at the root and heart of 
every other sect? What of the Oriental 
religions? Do they not offer the same sort 
of escape for their adherents which is 
offered in another form to Catholics and 
to most Protestants? Is not this very 
element of fear the cause of their zeal, the 
reason for their fervor and their vigor? 

Is it strange? Have not the ancients 
taken the most powerful force in the life 
of primitive man and held it as a threat 
above him, even down to our own time, 
and called it “Faith”? 

What can the Unitarian find comparable 
to this? What element can he introduce to 
stimulate his sect to a like degree? What 
can imbue him with a kindred zeal? 

Did Jesus Christ set the world aflame, 
in his time? No. He was unknown in 
many lands. 

Did he travel to the ends of the earth 
and impose his beliefs upon the so-called 
heathen? No. He simply worked out the 
Will of God, which he apprehended in his 
own soul, and, as it shone forth out of his 
own radiant spirit, it touched the lives of 
others to higher levels of life. 

Is not the spreading of our faith to come 
even so? As the sunrise and the sunset, 
and the marvelous procession of the stars? 

Not with a clamor of tongues, not 
through fear, can it penetrate and perme- 
ate the spirits of men, but the “still, small 
voice” by which—when a man listens—he 
may be not only led, but given the power 
to lead others into that Way of Life which 
seems to us, who are Unitarians, to be the 
highest, the best, and the only true way to 
more abundant life. ~ 

Our faith goes even so far as to deny 
fear, to consider that it is one of the 
lower urges and unworthy of our God, 


That one word covers all 


and appeals solely to that resident, slowly- | 


evolving spirit within every life. Thus 
our growth must depend upon our spir- 
itual evolution, and upon the spiritual 
penetration of our faith into each life 
which it touches by example. 

What man, freed from his age-old dread 
of fear, of future punishment, shall not 
reach out with eager soul to grasp the 
truth, the unrivaled freedom of a faith 
like ours? 

To those who are unconscious of those 
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shackles which fear has cast about them, 
our Unitarian faith brings no appeal, only 
a dread lest further punishment be visited 
upon those who seek a like emancipation. 
But to those who have the vision to see it 
as a way to freedom, to further spiritual 
development, and to a lasting peace and 
a deeper understanding of God and of life, 
it offers the fulfillment of their vision, ac- 
cording to the degree of their spiritual 
attainment. 

What stupendous responsibility this 
places upon each and every Unitarian! 
As we live our faith, so shall we give it 
to the world. To the degree that we are 
able to exemplify it in our individual lives, 
shall it be spread to comfort and bless, 
sustain and uplift others. 


Tom Mooney 


Justice before soup 
HUBERT C. HERRING 


HERE is a man who has been in an 

American prison for twelve years—and 
this in spite of the fact that the judge who 
tried him, nine of the ten living jurors 
who sat at his trial, and one of the prose- 
cutors who appeared against him have all 
declared their belief in the man’s innocence 
and have urged his release. 

Tom Mooney is his name, and the San 
Quentin prison in California is the place. 

A powerful group is determined to keep 
Tom Mooney in San Quentin. They main- 
tain that, though the man may be innocent 
of the particular crime for which he was 
eonvicted, he was identified with violence 
or strikes in San Francisco and ought to 
be kept behind the bars. “We have the 
right man on the wrong evidence” is the 
way one of their leaders put it. 

The Governor of California has the 
power to right this grievous wrong. The 
present Governor and his predecessors 
have never claimed to possess additional 
evidence which would outweigh the reve- 
lations of perjury upon the part of vital 
witnesses. Mooney rots in jail because 
influential people prefer the wrong victim 
to no victim at all. 

Judge Griffin, who sentenced Mooney to 
hang, has worked ceaselessly for his re- 
lease since the exposure of the perjury of 
the chief witnesses. In a letter to Gover- 
nor Young, Judge Griffin wrote: “I hope 
and trust that the great wrong done 
Mooney, of which I was unwittingly a 
part, will now without delay, in so far as 
this State may accomplish it, be remedied.” 

Captain Duncan Matheson, chief of the 
San Francisco Detective Bureau, who was 
in charge of assembling the evidence for 
the prosecution, writes Mooney: “I am 
convinced beyond any question of doubt 
that your rights were violated... .” 

Police Captain Charles Good, detailed 
on the case with Matheson, writes: “With 
the two vital witnesses discredited, I think 
the only fair thing to do is to state I do 
not think you had a fair and impartial 
trish £5." 

Matthew Brady, district attorney of San 
Francisco, writes the Governor: “I believe 
the imprisonment of men convicted on 
testimony generally regarded as false is 


highly destructive to the institutions so 
dear to the heart of every American.” 

On the other side of the case is wide- 
spread public lethargy, and much stubborn 
determination to make the radical pay, 
whether innocent or guilty. At its worst, 
this group is represented by such men as 
Hdward A. Cunha, assistant district at- 
torney, who, after the perjury of the chief 
witnesses had been exposed, said: “If I 
knew that every single witness that testi- 
fied against Mooney had perjured himself 
in his testimony, I wouldn’t lift a finger 
to get him a new trial. If the thing were 
done that ought to be done, the whole 
dirty, low-down bunch would be taken out 
and strung up without ceremony.” 

This in America, in the twentieth 
century. 

To-day there is under way a great na- 
tional drive to free Tom Mooney. You 
ean lend a hand by writing or wiring 
Governor C. C. Young, Sacramento, Calif., 
expressing your view of the case. The 
Billings case is also before the Governor, 
but Mooney’s will come first. Those who 
want further information before acting 
can get it by writing the National Mooney— 
Billings Committee, Room 1403, 100 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. 

It is argued by many that the case is 
prejudiced by the fact that many of the 
active workers for Mooney’s release are 
radicals. It is true. Many of these are 
radicals, but joined with them are many 
of the ablest lawyers, educators, and 
publicists in the country. 

Here is a chance for the churches to 
speak out in practical terms on behalf of 
free and even-handed justice. The busi- 
ness of the Church is to visit those who 
are in prison—sometimes with soup and 
books, sometimes with a mighty cry for 
justice. This case calls out for justice 
rather than soup. The churches cannot 
leave such issues of fair play and loyalty 
to the fundamental principles of American 
justice to Clarence Darrow, great pro- 
tagonist of human rights that he is. If 
they do, they will but prove that Clarence 
Darrow speaks the truth about the 
Christian Church. 
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An Accursed Use 


COMMANDING OFFICER in the Great War 

wrote a report of the explosion of a mine in the 
Allied trenches, saying: “Most of the men were 
killed, but some of them were not much hurt, so we 
dug them out and used them over again.” The 
hideous word in that sentence is ‘‘used.” What is 
more, the officer got it from civil life; it is not a 
creation of battle. Massed flesh and motion, killing 
and being killed, only took it up. Every-day decent 
men in business and other relations apply that word 
“use” to people, high and low. They “use” a sten- 
ographer, a clerk, a ball player, a salesman, a 
teacher, a writer, a preacher—the list runs to the 
limit of human occupation. They say, We can 
“use” them. We say peremptorily, Cut it out! 
Don’t dare to say “use” of a human being. We use 
things. A personality is an agent, not a servant. 
His will is active, not submissive and subject to 
order like a robot. He may be engaged and em- 
ployed, which is, of course, what generally happens 
when men meanly say “use.” They find the word 
snappy, but it is also curt and base. Let off speak- 
ing the evil thing, and by so doing we shall be inno- 
cent of falling into a state of mind, an attitude 
toward people utterly sinful. Respect for the 
person is what distinguishes civilization from 
barbarism. 


Barnes at Erie 


RUE TO TRADITION, Unitarians make a cor- 

dial welcome for one counted heretic if not in- 
fidel by the variety of Christians who hold fast as 
death to ancient forms of belief. 

Prof. Harry Elmer Barnes was the chief speaker 
before the Meadville Conference of Unitarian 
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Churches in Erie, Pa., April 21, and seven hundred 
people heard his address on “A New Idea of God.” 
Would any other church in the world have invited 
such an one? Since Christmas-time, Professor 
Barnes has been pursued by the blasts of rhetorical 
indignation for daring to question the tenets of 
conventional Christendom. He denies the four- 
thousand-year-old concept of a perfect providential 
God. With our limited understanding we cannot 
comprehend the immensity of the astro-physical 
universe, much less the power behind it. It is pre- 
posterous for any man to affirm that he walks with 
such a God as a familiar friend, as some of our 
perfectly certain neighbors do in the sacred purlieus 
of present-day orthodoxy. 

We need a new concept. There is nothing surer 
than that. But even the best of the so-called mod- 
ernists do not dare to admit it; and as for their 
treatment of Professor Barnes, they thunder noisily 
against him but do not offer a single argument to 
refute him, or, which is more important, to clear 
the situation. Our sympathy goes entirely to such 
as Barnes for the audacity to face the perils of ad- 
venture in religion. Ours not first to ask what he 
offers for the content of a new theology. That may 
be right, it may be wrong. He deserves all our back- 
ing for exploring, and for reporting. On the other 
hand, there is nothing so pathetic and offensive to 
us as the sinuous manner in which a score of men of 
good name in modernism cover their spiritual sloth 
with the seamy garment of abuse. They say Pro- 
fessor Barnes is not a theologian, and therefore can- 
not speak with authority. But when they speak, 
does it sound like authority? Not at all. 

We follow them every one, and they give us next 
to nothing. They havea hard job, it is true, because 
they are all hereticable creatures, being members 
of churches which have them creed-tied. Here is a 
bishop, for example, who gets out of the perplexity 
by saying in philosophy what he would be thrown 
out of his church for, if he used theological words. 
Another, a theological school teacher, finds outlet 
for his liberalism in attacking the socio-economic 
system, and his argument is rooted in a religious 
theory or doctrine necessarily so liberal that if he 
actually spoke the doctrine out loud, it would make 
him more heretical than Barnes. But he never 
touchés theology except to berate adventurous theo- 
logians. Safe but questionable! A third with a 
literary flair and famed as a preacher gives in the 
form of popular magazine articles and book reviews 
ideas that are nearly radicalism; but when he 
speaks on Sunday, do the implications of his ex- 
treme liberalism stick out? In never a word. 

One specific assertion of Professor Barnes we 
commend to his critics. He does not believe that 
God directly interferes with human affairs. Is that 
definite enough? If so, what say the brethren? In 
answering him, they may also answer Prof. Albert 
Einstein, who said essentially the same word last 
week. “I believe in Spinoza’s God, who reveals 
himself in the orderly harmony of what exists, not 
in a God who concerns Himself with fates and ac- 
tions of human beings.” Prof. Henry N. Wieman 
is coming, we see, to talk to the Laymen’s League in 
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Anniversary Week about a “workable idea of God.” 
He was a recent, but decent, critic of Barnes, and 
maybe he will tell us something. It is up to him 
and the other theologians who say Barnes isn’t one, 
to lead and feed us. We are perishing for lack of 
spiritual sustenance. 


Marriage as Spiritual 


UCH IS WRITTEN at present in books and 
papers about marriage, as we have noted in 
our review pages, and the good sense of it grows. 
Ernest R. Groves does quite as well as anyone in 
this field of study, and we are particularly pleased 
that he does not get values twisted. He says, “In 
matrimony, as elsewhere, the spiritual has a greater 
significance than the physical.” There is too much 
concentration upon the physical as the ground for 
divorce, and this “has tended to hide the profounder 
spiritual values of marriage and to antagonize the 
development that has in the modern world increas- 
ingly been making true marriage a fellowship of 
affection.” ‘To forbid divorce,” he continues, ‘“un- 
less a specific physical act has been committed, to 
an individual who clearly recognizes that his or her 
marriage has become a debasing and exploiting ex- 
perience, . . . clashes with our growing sense of 
the moral meaning of marriage.” 


Worse Than Atheism 


UR DELEGATES to India report an address 

in Calcutta by Rabindranath Tagore which 
was an inspiring feature of the centenary of the 
Brahmo Samaj. “The present age,” he said, “calls 
us to train our minds not merely into a passive 
tolerance, but into an active understanding of the 
religions which are not ours, which but differently 
emphasize some particular phase of truth, some 
special process of spiritual realization.” 

It is a good thing to carry that idea over into the 
different bodies in Christianity. Dr. Tagore was 
speaking of the separated world religions, but we 
may speak to the same point of the separated mem- 
bers of the Christian religion. We know it is a fact 
that we are divided, and some men call the divisions 
a scandal and a shame, and say their cure is church 
union. It is not ours. That, as we have said in 
these pages, is not the true way. Dr. Tagore’s 
counsel is wise. To acknowledge that any one of 
our churches has but part of the whole truth, and, 
with that acknowledgment, to seek to understand 
the other churches, is what we should do, and there 
is nothing more, in our opinion, that we can do or 
ought todo. For, as Dr. Tagore said, we easily fall 
into the notion that owr religion has the “sole right 
to bring the whole human world into its undisputed 
dominance.” Did one ever attend a meeting for 
Christian church union that did not come out ex- 
actly like that? When the final show of hands is 
made, as in Lausanne, in Canada, in the Joint 
Statement of the Congregational-Universalist union 
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move, what is it that must prevail but a certain 
statement of dogmatic faith, a partial and imperfect 


' doctrinal requirement? Then union in any catholic 


sense goes on the rocks, as it ought to go. 

Such union, strangely enough, is nothing but ar- 
rant sectarianism. One sectarian idea must and 
shall prevail, the brethren say. What they are in- 
terested in is not spiritual understanding of those 
who differ, nor sympathy which begets humility. 
Union with them is for quite opposite ends. It 
wants to be big, and it wants to force everyone, 
however suavely, into a creedal conformity. That 
is sectarianism, as Dr. Tagore sees so clearly. We 
oppose it as we love life. “Sectarianism is materi- 
alistic,” he rightly affirmed in his address. “It ever 
tries to build its tower of triumph with its numer- 
ical strength, temporal power, and external observ- 
ances.” They who dream of such a thing make of 
unity ‘a grim solitude of ‘one,’ barren and colorless 
as a desert.” But the unity which is at the root of 
creation “comprehends the countless many, and 
gives them the rhythm of kinship. Monotony is of 
death, life is a harmony of varied notes.” 

Looking out upon the world of races and politics, 
he asked, “Why is there so much antagonism, and 
threat of strife?” It is our religions that zealously 
maintain the inner barriers that separate, “their 
respective votaries not even hesitating blasphe- 
mously to take God’s own name to humiliate their 
fellow beings who happen to belong to a different 
community.” As it is among world religions, so is 
it in the sects of Christendom, and especially with 
those who stress union. They are for dominance, 
when the inner secret of their hearts is revealed, 
though, let us say, they know not what they do. 
Verily, in Dr. Tagore’s words, such sectarianism “is 
a worse enemy of the truth of religion than atheism, 
for it proudly appropriates as its own share the best 
portion of the homage that we bring to our God.” 
We see the folly, the cruelty of it, when we remem- 
ber that the history of man “is the history of the 
building up of a human universe” and “everything 
great in human activity inevitably belongs to all 
humanity.” 


Railing Against Wisdom 


NE WHO WRITES to Dr. George Jackson, the 

English preacher and writer, complains of a sin 
common in those parts and not unknown to us. It 
is the fear of any man of learning in the ministry, 
the suspicion of a parson with a university degree, 
the “dig” at what Dr. Jackson’s friend calls “the 
modern mind,” as though knowledge and religion 
were incompatible. There are many persons in the 
pews who are pleased to drive a wedge between 
scholarship and piety. “In all this sublunary 
world,” says Dr. Jackson, “is there anything quite 
so futile as the railings of the good against the con- 
clusions of the wise? When wise men go wrong, 
wiser men—not simply more pious men—put them 
right. The blunders of those who know can only be 
corrected by those who know more,” 
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Poet, Mystic, Martyr 

FurtHer Porms oF WBPmMity DICKINSON. 
Edited by Martha Dickinson Bianchi and Al- 
fred Leete Hampson. Boston: Little, Brown 
and Company. $2.50. 

Unquestionably, the literary sensation of 
the current season is the publication of a 
batch of Emily Dickinson’s poems, now for 
the first time opened to the public gaze. 
The way in which these poems were pre- 
served and ultimately discovered is al- 
most as interesting as the poems them- 
selves. Jane Austen had her sister 
Cassandra, whose memory has been exe- 
erated by generations of lovers of good 
reading; for did she not destroy all the 
letters she ever received from her gifted 
sister? Emily Dickinson had a sister, 
Vinnie, matter-of-fact, practical, who jeal- 
ously guarded her sister’s reputation. 
Fortunately, she did not consign to the 
flames those of Emily’s poems which she 
regarded as too intimate and revealing for 
general circulation. But she did the next 
best thing. Carefully separating them 
from the verse destined for publication, 
she hid them, in company with various 
business papers, in an old tin box, wherein 
they remained, buried and forgotten, for 
more than forty years, only, by the merest 
ehance, coming to light two years ago. 
The collection thus happily discovered 
contains less than one hundred and fifty 
poems of the little Amherst recluse, who, 
beneath her gown of conventional white- 
ness, hid a heart of flame. Entirely char- 
acteristic, they do much to substantiate 
her claims to be remembered, not only as 
a unique personality but as one of the 
greatest poets and mystics which this 
country has ever produced. At the same 
time, their supreme value is autobio- 
graphical. Fifty-six of the lyrics are self- 
confessions of the most searching kind, 
written without thought of future publi- 
cation, disclosing the author’s mental and 
spiritual reactions to the successive stages 
of the tragedy which flung its black 
shadow over all her mature years. These 
fifty-six poems constitute valuable contri- 
butions to the literature of mysticism of 
all lands and ages. They are comparable 
to the Confessions of Saint Augustine, or 
St. Theresa, or the poems of Madame 
Guyon. Certainly, nothing like them has 
ever before come out of New England. 

Readers of Emily Dickinson’s life-story 
will remember that, when she was still a 
comparatively young girl, she met a man 
with whom she fell violently in love. He 
was married; but the interest was mutual, 
and there came a day when he arrived in 
Amherst to plead his cause. He was ready 
to fling discretion to the winds, eager that 
both should throw their caps over the 
windmill. But the Puritan latent in 
BPmily stood firm. She finally sent him 
about his business. What the refusal cost 
her is apparent in many of the verses 
already published. Madame Bianchi now 
tells us that he was a young Philadelphia 


clergyman, “full of the grace of youth as 
well as the grace of God; the power of 
conviction and eagerness was his also.” 
Moved, at first, by his preaching, acquaint- 
ance followed, succeeded in time by a 
closer relationship, which might have 
wrecked both their lives. Then followed 
the day of renunciation. She never saw 
him again. But he had a place in her 
heart which endured as long as life itself. 
Through the poems now accessible, the 
reader is able to trace the various chapters 
of this romance of withheld completion, 
from the hour of Emily’s first sight of 
him, on through the growing intensity of 
their passion to the crisis; until, gradu- 
ally, calmer feelings prevailed, separation 
brought with it changing points of view; 
until, finally, after the tidings of his death 
had reached her, her love became trans- 
figured, mingled with religious faith to 
such an extent that, as she herself grew 
older, and for her the end of earth ap- 
proached, she came to look forward to 
death as reunion, to identify her lover 
with Christ, even with God. The agony 
of renunciation, the heartsickness of hope 
long deferred, by the passing years be- 
came distilled into the wine of a faith 
mystical and deeply religious. With 
startling clearness, the entire process 
stands revealed in the sequence of poems 
now published. ‘Thrillingly sincere, end- 
lessly pathetic, they will ever remain as 
the consummate expression of Hmily Dick- 
inson’s genious. Beginning with the 
verse— 


I took one draught of life, 
I’ll tell you what I paid; 
Precisely an existence— 

The market price, they said— 


these disclosures of high emotion and deep- 
ening love continue through such lyrics 
as those whose opening lines are: 


I came to buy a smile to-day. 


I tend my flowers for thee, 
Bright Absentee! 


Forever at his side to walk 
The smaller of the two. 


What would I give to see 
His face? 


Why do I love thee, Sir? 
Where Thou art—that is Home— 


until, with passing years, prolonged separa- 
tion wrings from the tortured heart such 
piteous verses as these: 


Denial is the only fact 

Received by the denied, 

Whose will, a blank intelligence 

The day the Heaven died— 

And all the Barth strove common round 
Without delight or aim, 

What comfort was it Wisdom was 

The spoiler of our home? 


Or these: 


Renunciation is the choosing 
Against itself— 
Itself to justify unto itself, 
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Make that appear 
Smaller, that sated vision. Here. 


Until, at last, the tragedy comes full circle. 
Slowly, the moan of anguish changes to 
a shout of triumph: 


Joy to have merited the pain, 
To merit the release. — 

Joy to have perished every step 
To compass thee at last. 


We have the radiant vision of coming yvic- 
tory, with its thrilling climax: 


A wife at daybreak I shall be. 

Sunrise, hast thou a flag for me? 

At midnight I am yet a maid— 

How short it takes to make it bride! 
Then, Midnight, I have passed from thee 
Unto the Hast and Victory. 

Midnight, “Good-night’” I hear them call. 
The angels bustle in the hall; 

Softly my Future climbs the stair; 

I fumble at my childhood’s prayer— 

So soon to be a child no more! 
Eternity, I’m coming, Sir— 

Master, I’ve seen that face before. 


No wonder that, short of burning them, 
the aghast Vinnie did all she could to 
prevent these poems ever seeing the light 
of day! Had we space, we would com- 
ment on certain other characteristics of 
the entire collection. Many of the poems 
are hopelessly cryptic. Some vividly re- 
flect moods of nature. There are a few 
concerning prayer which are intensely in- 
teresting. None of them could have been 
written by anyone save Emily Dickinson. 
Upon every line her personality is stamped 
indelibly. There is the same originality, 
colorful phrasing; above all, the same art 
of climax, of which she was a master, 
with which the volume of her Complete 
Poems has made us all familiar. ‘Drums 
of Phantom Battlements,” “A Finger of 
Enameled Fire,” “Death’s Large, Demo- 
cratic Fingers” have the substance of true 
poetry. Many of these verses offer strik- 
ing examples of the truth implicit in her 
definition of the poet’s function: 


Of pictures the discloser— 
The poet, it is he 

Entitles us by contrast 

To ceaseless poverty. 


Like the rest of her poems, these make 
plain the narrowness of her range—how in- 
capable she was of sustained effort. Her 
field of art was limited, “a two-inch bit 
of ivory” on which she painted with real 
power. Louis Untermeyer, in his review 
of this volume in The Saturday Review 
of Literature, calls attention to one fault 
on the part of the compiler which, in our 
opinion, has a ground of truth. “The 
spacing” of the poems “is too often arbi- 
trary.” The lines are broken up need- 
lessly, often a separate monosyllable being 
made to do duty as a separate line, when 
it manifestly belongs at the end of the 
line before. Mr. Untermeyer says: “The 
quatrain is implicit here as in most of 
her work. I suspect that had Emily super- 
vised her own manuscript she would have 
printed the poems as orthodox four-line 
stanzas, and that they were written thus 
only because Emily’s paper was not wide 
enough to give the quatrain its customary 
shape.” However, the fault is a small one, 
easy enough to remedy in future editions. 
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And it is powerless to detract from the 
book’s essential interest, the magic beauty 
of its contents. These poems not only 
have their own inherent charm, but they 
help us to know Emily Dickinson better. 
They give us both a clearer understanding 
of and a deeper sympathy with one of the 
most appealing figures and moving per- 
sonalities in the small group of America’s 
great poets. A.R. H. 


The Revolt of Mother 


Humprum House. By Jeannette Phillips 
Gibbs. Boston: Little, Brown and Company. 
$2.50. \ 


The changed status of woman continues 
to receive marked emphasis in contem- 
porary drama and fiction. Years ago, in 
her story The Revolt of Mother, Mary 
Wilkins blazed a trail which has since 
developed into a broad, much-traveled 
highway. Manifestly, among American 
women, there has developed a feeling that 
their place and function in society as it 
now exists leaves much to be desired. 
Over the mind and heart of the emanci- 
pated woman the black shadow of the 
curse of Eve hangs heavily. She craves 
something better than her present lot in 
what is still a man’s world. One of the 
latest examples of this feministic protest 
and resentment, particularly as it con- 
cerns marriage, comes to us in Mrs. Gibbs’s 
latest novel. Much better in every way 
than the author’s Portia Marries, Hum- 
drum House deals with a different phase 
of the problem treated by her husband in 
his novel Harness. It is the story of the 
revolt, of a young wife and mother, well- 
to-do, happily married, against the cark- 
ing monotony and binding conventionality 
of her life. Highly educated, her spirit 
eraves for something more interesting 
and morally fruitful than keeping house 
for a husband absorbed in business, and 
meeting obligations social and domestic 
which have grown mechanical. En- 
couraged by a fascinating poet. who comes 
to speak to the local woman’s club, she 
seeks self-expression in that Mecca of all 
lovers of freedom, New York. There, in a 
settlement house, she finds an outlet for 
her energies, and, six months later, re- 
turns to inaugurate and carry on the same 
sort of work in her home town. Mrs. 
Gibbs is to be congratulated upon the 
success with which she avoids conven- 
tional pitfalls in her treatment of the 
relations between the wife and the poet, 
the husband and his stenographer. At 
the same time, she handles with genuine 
skill the depiction of her heroine’s suc- 
cessivé states of mind. Her book is a 
timely and impressive statement of a prob- 
lem whose existence among us is not to 
be denied; while for this problem, it 
offers a solution altogether sane and 
commendable. A.R. H. 


Thrillery 


Hett’s Loosz. By Roland Pertwee. 
Houghton Mifflin Co. $2.00. 

Among contemporary novelists, as a 
writer of melodramatic fiction, Roland 
Pertwee has made for himself a specific 
place. Few can tell an exciting story 
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better than he. Many of his romances 
have had to do with picturesque lands 
in remote corners of the globe. The set- 
ting of his latest novel is modern Hng- 
land during a country-wide strike. The 
plot centers in the discovery of the 
formula of a petroleum substitute on the 
body of a dead airman by the hero, who 
at once finds himself beset, even his life 
threatened, by agents of various oil com- 
panies, intent on suppressing the dis- 
covery. How he is able to thwart their 
evil designs, and, through a series of 
hairbreadth escapes for himself and his 
friends, help England weather a great 
national crisis, makes an absorbing story, 
not the least of whose merits is the 
plausibility with which it is unfolded. 
Hell’s Loose is one of the best novels of 
its kind we have read for a long time. 
We question if Mr. Pertwee himself has 
done anything better. A. RB. H. 


ROLAND PERTWEE 


Tabloid Reviews 


A WAKING WoRLD: CHRISTIANITY AMONG 
THe Non-WHITH Races. By Stanley High. 
New York and Cincinnati: The Abingdon Press. 
$1.00. 


Like Upton Close and other well-in- 
formed observers, Stanley High is con- 
vinced that the Orient is awakening to 
the possibilities of self-determination, that 
the people of the non-white races are al- 
ready revolting in spirit and will eventu- 
ally guide their own political destinies. 
Inasmuch as the religion of a people is 
an all-important factor of their civiliza- 
tion, the significance of foreign missions 
is at once disclosed. The author “went 
out to the field a victim of the prevalent 
American uncertainty,” he informs us. He 
was skeptical of the value of foreign mis- 
sions. He went to scoff; he remained, if 
not to pray, at least to be thoroughly con- 
vineed of their value and necessity, and 
has come back to write a story unimpas- 
sioned, well-balanced, and convincing. 
He believes that a “Christian America, in 
the midst of a non-Christian world, could 
not be kept Christian.” He is not without 
his criticisms, sometimes severe, of some 
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phases of missionary work; and he is sure 
that the quality of the men sent out is 
more important than their quantity, and 
that in the work many adjustments must 
be made. But what Mr. High saw in 
Africa, India, Malaya, the Philippines, 
China, Korea,-and Japan has made him 
a strong advocate for the spread of the 
ideals of Jesus and the strengthening 
of the ethical values of Christianity 
among the races that will some day be 
their own masters among the nations of 
the world. F.R. 8S. 


THE Missionary EpuUcATION or PRIMARY 
CHILDREN. By Wilhelmina Stooker. New 
York: The Missionary Education Movement. 
$1.00. 


One book in a series of handbooks for 
leaders. Its author is a professor of reli- 
gious education in Auburn Theological 
Seminary, with already several books to 
her credit. This one is a credit to her, 
too. The chapters are reports of actual 
discussion groups, and are followed by 
eareful bibliographies, summaries, and 
suggestions for study. The chapters on 
“Wxperience with Near-by People” and the 
one on “Play Experiences” are particularly 
rewarding. Any church school teacher 
will profit from this book. It will pay all 
teachers to keep their eyes on the publi- 
cations of the Missionary Education Move- 
ment, whose headquarters are at 150 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. E. F. 


EASTER IN Mopprn Story: AN ANTHOLOGY. 
Edited by Maud Van Buren and Katharine 
Bemis. New York: The Century Company. 
$2.00. 


Hardly modern enough. Some of the 
stories, such as Dr. Van Dykes’, may be 
used in Sunday-schools, and several other 
names will make readers turn to their 


_Stories; but the collection as a whole is 


unnecessary, though harmless, and will 
hardly kindle the imagination of young 
people to-day. They are realists toward 
anything like sentimentality, except for 
the undiluted grandeur of the Testaments. 
As a little library of stories worth pre- 
serving, it is worth while. J. W. dD. 


LETTERS OF PONTIUS PILATE. FHdited by W. 
P. Crozier. New York: J. H. Shears and Com- 
pany. $1.75. 

Ever since the time of the early Chris- 
tian fathers, various writings have been 
published as the genuine works of Pilate; 
but all of them are, of course, spurious. 
That another volume of the same sort 
should now appear is incredible, and is 
creditable neither to the author nor the 
publisher. Indeed, it is nothing short of 
disgraceful, a blot on American integrity. 
If Christian propagandists have to resort 
to forgeries to advance their cause, they 
are in a bad way, indeed; and their morals 
are in a worse one. We can only hope 
that the reading public will not be so 
gullible as the author and publisher of 
this work expect, and that they will 
speedily consign it to the scrapheap, where 
it belongs. That a copy was sent to a 
reputable journal for review only goes to 
show how naive human beings can be. 

T. J. Mt. 
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OUR CHILDREN 


Crimson and White Day 


DAISY D. STEPHENSON 


The whole school buzzed with excite- 
ment that Friday in early May. Next 
Friday would be the annual Crimson and 
White Day, when Lindbergh Junior High 
would be decked out in its vivid colors; 
when the athletes of the different classes 
would vie with each other in field sports, 
and visitors would watch and applaud 
the high jumping, vaulting, and track 
events. Already every girl of the whole 
three hundred was planning what she 
would wear, and every boy, for that 
matter, even if it did bore him. 

“Guess I'll dig the old ducks out of 
moth balls and get out that red tie 
Grandma gave me for Christmas,” Jimmy 
Osborne grinned, as he and his neighbor 
Jean Douglas strolled home _ together. 
“Won't it be fun to cut out the weekly 
tests next Friday?” 

His merry freckled face grew jollier. 
“And if it doesn’t rain and gum up the 
field, the coach is going to stage a base- 
ball game between us ninth-grade boys 
and the faculty fellows. They say old 
Harkness is a regular Babe Ruth at the 
bat, though you’d never guess it in Social 
Science class.” 

Jean, dark-eyed and serious, listened 
with a far-away expression. Jean was a 
good listener, too quiet to be popular. But 
Jimmy knew what a good sport she was 
and, besides, he didn’t like giggling mag- 
pie girls. A 

“There'll be a social after the outdoor 
stunts, and a queen crowned,” Jean said 


thoughtfully. “Miss Daly asked me to 

take charge of decorating the gym. I’m 

glad we have such lovely colors.” 
“There you go,” grumbled Jimmy. “Al- 


ways working your head off on commit- 
tees. Making sandwiches or costumes or 
serving at P. T. A. Most of us fight to 
get on the Student Council or in plays, so 
we can ditch Latin or Math. But you're 
funny. You honestly like to work; and 
what thanks do you get? The Principal 
or the Girls’ Adviser tells everybody what 
a wonderful head girl Peggy Palmer is! 
Peg’s clever all right,” he admitted sar- 
castically. ‘Gets work out of all of you 
and then stands on the platform and gets 
the credit.” 

Jean had _ stiffened, and now with 
lightning in her eyes she cried, indig- 
nantly: “That'll do, Jimmy Osborne! I 
won't listen! You know Peggy’s my best 
friend.” And she marched through the 
gap in the hedge into her own yard. 

“Oh, don’t go off sore, Jean,” called 
Jimmy in consternation. “I just want you 
to spunk up and be independent. What's 
the use of your mother’s being regent of 
the D. A. R. when you let a girl make 
a mop of you? And you think she’s 
perfect—” 

“Well, she is!” Jean flung over a cold 
shoulder and stalked on. “And you 


needn’t tag me, for I'm going to practice 
and then sew on my dress for Crimson 
and White Day!” 

A bang of the door concluded the matter 
and Jimmy turned away, crestfallen. That 
was a girl for you! Always flying up and 
pitching into a fellow over nothing! He 
hated seeing Jean act like Peggy Palmer’s 
tame canary. Jean got higher grades than 
Peg and should have been head girl. But 
no, she worked her hardest helping elect 
Peggy. It gave Jimmy a headache. 

So he got his police dog, Pax, and the 
boy on the next street, and they took 
their fathers’ old clubs and sought a 
vacant lot for golf. Pax was a prize at 
finding balls. 

Meanwhile Jean was trying on the 
pretty white skirt and blouse she was 
making. Jean led her sewing class and 
made most of her own clothes. 

“Now let’s drape this gorgeous red silk 
scarf around the neck. And I'll stitch 
the cuffs and pocket in red.” Jean was 
slowly revolving to get the effect. “And 
with my red slippers it will Be sweet. Oh, 
it’s lucky we don’t wear uniforms of our 
school colors, Mother!’ she sighed, ‘or I 
could never fix my mind on my lessons.” 

Her dark eyes sparkled, her brown hair 
fluffed about her animated face, and 
Jean’s mirrored reflection had a gypsy 
prettiness people did not often glimpse. 

“Red is your color, Jean,’ her mother 
said, pinning the hem. ‘That red crépe 
you wore last winter was Daddy’s favorite. 
This suit will be lovely all summer and 
it will wash. What is Peggy going to 
wear?” 

Instantly Jean’s glow faded. 
can’t have anything new,” 
slowly. “Tommy’s broken leg and the hos- 
pital bill was hard on the Palmers. 
Peggy’s so fair she usually wears blue or 
green. She hasn’t anything red. I told 
her we'd love to help her make some- 
thing.” 

The next morning Jean and Peggy were 
on hall duty, watching the stream of 
pupils flow into the lower hall and part 
at the stairways. Jean noticed how all 
the timid little seventh-graders smiled 
trustingly at Peggy. It was always that 
way. Peggy herself was so friendly, so 
pleasant, she seemed to invite smiles. She 
had a way of saying and doing the right 
thing, whether it was a speech in as- 
sembly or a word of greeting to visitors. 
Her winsome personality worked magic. 

“T feel so dizzy,” Peggy confided to 
Jean as they hurried up to the gym, later. 
“My head’s aching like a top and I’ye— 
kerchoo!—sneezed all morning. Good- 
ness, what if I get sick just before Crim- 
son and White Day?” 

“Don't you dare! You can’t,” protested 
Jean in a panic. “They're going to vote 
on queen in every class, and you’re sure 


“She 
she replied 
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to be it. The queen is supposed to be a 
ninth-grade girl, of course.” 

“Oh, dear! I don’t want to be anything 
else!” confided Peggy, and sneezed twice. 
“It keeps me busy living up to head girl 
ideals now. And Tommy’s so cranky now 
that he’s getting better, and poor Mother’s 
so worn out—’ Her little blond head 
drooped. “I haven’t a thing to wear, eyen 
if I were only the queen’s cook.” 

“T voted for you,’ Jimmy muttered to 
Jean as they passed into Service Club 
meeting the last hour. “But I bet you 
told everybody to vote for Peggy. Prob- 
ably when the votes are counted, you 
won't get honorable mention.” 

Jean only smiled at him absently. She 
was figuring how many yards of red and 
white bunting she would need for decorat- 
ing. Besides voting for their Queen for 
the gala day, the pupils of each class 
chose two girls to be ladies-in-waiting to 
Her Majesty. When the results were 
announced on the bulletin board, Peggy 
Palmer was Queen by a big majority, and 
Jimmy scowled, but did not say, “I told 
you so.” Jean’s name was next on the 
list, but there was no trace of envy or 
jealousy as she threw her arms about 
Peggy and exclaimed, “Oh, I’m so glad 
you won!” 

Peggy, with flushed face and aching 
head, responded listlessly that all she 
wanted was to go to bed for a month. 

“Peggy isn’t here to-day,’ Jean said 
with troubled eyes as she entered the 
office of the Girls’ Adviser next morning. 


Mayflowers 


Darlings of the forest! 
Blossoming alone, 
When LEarth’s grief is sorest, 
With her jewels gone— 
Ere the last snowdrifts melt, 
Your tender buds have blown. 
—Rose Terry Oooke. 


Sentence Sermon 


Why are ye fearful, O ye of little 


faith ?—Matt. viii. 26. 


“Her mother telephoned.” Miss Daly 
looked worried, too. “Peggy’s sick, but 
we hope she'll recover quickly. We're 
simply lost without her. She’s so cheer- 
ful and dependable, and a born executive.” 

Peggy was not on hand the following 
Monday. 

“It’s your chance,” Jimmy pointed out 
to Jean. “You'll be Queen if Peg’s out. 
You'll be crowned before everybody and 
sit on the platform and be cheered and 
make a speech—” 

“Jimmy Osborne!” Jean was positively 
pale. “I ecouldn’t. I always get limber 
when I face a crowd. I'd lose my voice 
and my wits. Oh, I never could! T’ll 
get sick myself.” 

“For Pete’s sake!” exploded Jimmy. 
“Honor and glory don’t mean a thing to 
you. Go on and make up a speech—you 
can always write the best things for Eng- 
lish—and learn it by heart. Stick in 
something about ‘our beautiful new school 
named for America’s young hero,’ and 
then a few words about ‘loyalty and 
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upholding the ideals of our colors’—that 
line always makes a bit.” 

Jean went home with her heart bump- 
ing her heels. Miss Daly had hinted that 
perhaps she had better prepare to be 
Peggy’s substitute and preside at the 
festivities Friday. The dainty red and 
white frock was ready, except for stitch- 
ing the hem. Of course, she could write 
a little speech. Jean loved making up 
themes and stories. She faced the situa- 
tion honestly. How would it be to stand 
up there with all those hundreds of eyes 
riveted on her, and everybody terribly 
still while she spoke, then clapping and 
noisy when she had finished? 

Jean’s knees felt wabbly. She pictured 
herself sitting in the place of honor, she 
who was usually lending a hand back of 
the scenes or in the kitchen. A wreath of 
red roses on her head, her ladies-in-wait- 
ing grouped about her—even the Prin- 
cipal being polite to her. It was a 
dazzling dream and it lasted fully five 
minutes. Then Jean awoke. Her heart 
was beating so hard it hurt. For the first 
time she saw that what seemed so simple 
and natural for warm-hearted Peggy 
would not be at all easy for her. Why, 
it was a lot of responsibility for a whole 
school to watch everything you did, and 
expect you to do no wrong, counting on 
you to be tactful and clever and rise to 
every occasion, thus reflecting honor on 
them. 

“This is the way it is,” Jean reasoned 
soberly. “It is easy for me to make sand- 
wiches and tea and decorate a room and 
prompt the others in a play. Peggy might 
think it hard. So there must be things 
each of us can do better than anyone else 
could, and that is our work. Why, it’s 
loyalty to our school to stick to the things 
we can do best. It’s what Mother said. 
I have my place to fill and Peggy has 
hers; and if we swap, then neither of us 
would fit. Oh, I want to see Peggy right 
now !” 

So she ran all the way down the avenue 
to the little bungalow, where she found 
Peggy sitting up, a bit pale but with the 
old radiant smile. 

“Oh, Peggy, you must get well!” Jean 
urged as she ran in. “Hveryone’s anxious 
for you to come back and be the Queen 
for Crimson and White Day, or it'll just 
be a—flop! No one can do except you, 
Peg, honey. Oh, say you’re well!” 

“T am, almost,” admitted Peggy. “And 
the doctor thinks I’ll be able to be there. 
But Jean,’ she hesitated, her blue eyes 
wistful, “I’d love you to be Queen. You 
deserve it lots more and—” 

“Never!” cried Jean fervently. “I'd 
stumble or stammer or do something ter- 
rible. I never could do it. We want you. 
We’re always so proud to say, “That’s our 
head girl, Peggy Palmer.’ Don’t you see, 
Peggy?” 

“But there’s no time to make a dress,” 
began Peggy slowly. ‘ 

“Pooh!” Jean interrupted scornfully. 
“It’s all fixed. You’re just my size, only 
two inches shorter; so I'll fix the hem. 
I'm going to wear my red crépe and 
you’re going to wear my white wash silk 
with the red tie and slippers.” 

So Peggy went back, and six hundred 
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pupils turned into a reception committee 
to welcome her. And it was a very beau- 
tiful and delightful day indeed. Peggy 
could choose her own maid of honor, it 
developed, and she chose Jean. 

“Wasn’t it all fun?” sighed Jean that 
evening as Jimmy strolled through the 
hedge and found her on the porch. “And 
didn’t Peggy make the nicest speech? And 
she had hardly thought of it beforehand.” 

“It’s easy for her,’ grunted Jimmy. 

Jean flashed him a look of pity. “Would 
it be easy for you to lead the yelling 
and singing in pep meetings, like Dick 
Darrow?” 

“That’s different. I sing like a burro 
with the flu.” But evidently Jimmy saw 
argument in Jean’s eye, for he swung his 
racket hastily and coaxed, “Come on over 
to the courts and let’s have a game of 
tennis.”’ 


[All rights reserved] 


. 
Whistling Days 


MARJORIE DILLON 
Oh, who can keep from whistling 
When the blackbird on the wing 
Is calling from the marshes, 
_And the air is rife with spring? 
When every laddie’s whistling, 
And the bobwhite answers clear; 
When everything is joyous, 
And the world’s abrim with cheer. 
The farmer plows and whistles— 
He’s as happy as a king; 
For hearts are spilling over 
With the music of the spring. 


a 
Rags’ Best Trick 


GRETA GASKIN BIDLAKE 

Rags was a young Airedale puppy who 
loved his master and followed him every- 
where. When Rags heard him say that 
to-morrow they were both going on a 
visit to the country for a few weeks, he 
was so happy that he nearly wagged him- 
self in two. 

The time came for his afternoon nap, 
and as he lay down he was still thinking 
about it. He decided to do all his tricks 
in his very best manner, so that his 
master’s relations in the country could 
see how smart he was. Rags had learned 
early that if you did exactly what Master 
said, exactly when he said, you were con- 
sidered a very smart dog. You were 
petted and praised and given a piece of 
eandy for your pains, or a lump of sugar, 
or, best of all, a nice juicy piece of meat. 

So Rags went to sleep thinking what 
an obedient little dog he was, and how 
glad he was that everybody knew it. He 
had the most beautiful dream of trees, 
cows, eats, the country, and swimming in 
the deep hole of the cool creek. 

Early the next. morning, they were at 
the depot. Rags had never been at the 
depot before. He had never been so near 
a train, nor had he ever seen more than 
one train at a time; and here were three 
puffing away, bells ringing, gongs striking, 
steam snorting up. The place was full 
of delightful new smells, too. Rags 
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became excited. He had to do something; 
so he gave a joyful bark and chased a 
pigeon out on the track. 

Poo-ooff-ooff! Puff! Puff! Ding-dong- 
dong! 

An incoming train was roaring down 
the track! The crowd on the platfrom 
gasped and stood still with horror. In 
one minute more the little dog would be 
run over! But Rags didn’t know it. He 
barked, made a last teasing dive after the 
pigeon, missed it by half a wing, and 
stood looking foolish. Then he became 
aware of the hush. Why was everybody 
keeping so still? * 

Some one whistled; others called. The 
little dog grew confused. A quick-witted 
young man ripped off his glove and threw 
it. 

“Bring it here! Fetch it! 
good dog!” he coaxed. 

Rags picked it up and started toward 
the platform, but with the cries of, “That’s 
it! Good dog! Good dog!” he became 
confused again, and stopped just outside 
the nearest rail to look around at all the 
strange people behaving so queerly. 

Then Rag’s master called clearly, “Lie 
dead, Rags! Dead dog!” 

Rags, heedless of the train whirring and 
grinding down upon him, heard only that 
loved voice, and obeyed. He stretched out 
flat on his back paws folded neatly on 
his tummy, his eyes closed. The huge 
engine clanged down upon him and the 
whole train passed over his body. 

The train came to a stop at the farther 
end of the platfrom, and there was the 
little Airedale still lying on his back. 

His master whistled. Up jumped Rags! 
Everybody laughed and clapped their 
hands and shouted. Some had tears in 
their eyes. 

“What a clever dog! Splendid little 
fellow! That’s obedience for you!” 

Rags had never had so much praise in 
his life. It made him feel foolish. 

“Come on, old fellow!” called his mas- 
ter, catching him up in his arms and 
hugging him tight. “It’s our train next 
and, depend upon it, I shan’t take an- 
other chance of losing you!” 

Rags didn’t understand what it all 
meant; he only knew that his master 
sounded choky and glad; so he was glad, 
too. He licked his master’s face with his 
rough pink tongue. 

“Good old fellow! That’s about the 
nicest kiss I ever had!” whispered his 
dear master. As for the people on the 
platform, they felt they had never known 
before what obedience meant. 


That’s a 
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History Under the Sea 


Motion-picture cameramen, grinding their 
cameras under the sea, have recently made 
valuable historical films of the submerged 
city of Jamestown, once the chief settle- 
ment on the island of St. Neirs in the 
West Indies. The remains of the old eity 
under the water may be seen near the 
shore. On April 30, 1680, Jamestown was 
destroyed by an earthquake and slipped 
into the ocean, carrying with it most of 
the inhabitants. 
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An Institute at Buffalo 


The most important part of the church 
school curriculum is the teacher, 
says Mr. Fairley 


Waitstill H. Sharp and Rey. Edwin 
Fairley, of the Department of Religious 
Education of the American Unitarian As- 
sociation, and Rev. Lyman V. Rutledge, 
president of the Unitarian Sunday School 
Society, were speakers at an Institute of 
Religious Education, held at the First 
Unitarian Church in Buffalo, N.Y., April 
1. In addition to teachers, parents, and 
friends of the Buffalo church school, there 


were attendants from Niagara Falls, 
N.Y., and from several other Buffalo 
churches. 


Mr. Rutledge spoke on “The Preparation 
and Use of Lesson Mateyial,” giving a 
clear and inspiring analysis of the essen- 


tials in church school curricula and 
teaching. 

“Teachers,” said Mr. Rutledge, “are the 
most vital element in the curricula. The 


character, fiber, tone, and spirit of the 


teacher constitute the most important 
factor in our church school work. As far 
as teaching is concerned, our present 


habits incline us to deprive children of 


the best in our teachers. The printed 
page does not always lead her to the 


highest expression of her personality. The 
lessons Jesus taught his disciples were 
drawn from all the life about them; and 
how their. hearts burned because Jesus 
had opened to them the Scriptures!” 

Miss Muriel Gilbert of the children’s 
department of the Buffalo Public Library 
told stories illustrating the kind of work 
she is doing with different classes in the 
Buffalo chureh school, supplementing the 
regular class work. Her first story, that 
of the infant Moses, was told for a 
group of very young children; her second 
story, that of David and Goliath, for chil- 
dren of immediate grades. Miss Gilbert 
is a gifted story-teller with a thorough 
understanding of children and knowledge 
of the Bible. Simply and vividly she 
presents the story, bringing out wherever 
possible the religious and spiritual values. 

“Character Building Through the Church 
School” was Mr. Fairley’s subject. Through 
the discipline of regularity and prompt- 
ness in attendance, through worship and 
the curricula of the school, character is 
developed. Mr. Fairley stressed the spirit 
of reverence and familiarity with beauti- 
ful hymns. He also advised making the 
curriculum broader and more inclusive, 
in order to develop a sense of social justice 
and understanding. Social problems of 
the community, and even international re- 
lations, might well be studied. 

Mr. Sharp closed the Institute with a 
brilliant and stirring address on “The 
Aims and Ideals of Religious Education.” 
He dealt with the general philosophy of 
education, showing its aims to be: To im- 
part the skill to carry through 
fully at least one job; to create a body 
of interests that lend range and balance 
to life; and to build an untrammeled, 
free, youthful body of logic. Religious 
education rounds out this education of 
the child by imparting a system of values, 


as 


success- 
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for one may be very clever without being 
good. Religion is a system of values, and 
worship the process of contemplating these 
values, enriching life with ethics and 
ideals. The chureh should ask: “What 
cultural and spiritual heritage am I giv- 
ing to this child’s life?” 

The first prerogative of the church, he 
said, is to serve as a sanctuary of wor- 
ship; the second is to serve as a school 
of religion; the third, to serve as an es- 
tablished ethical influence; and the fourth, 
to serve as a critic of a social order. The 
church and minister should be released 
into the community with absolute freedom 
of speech to exercise their influence of 
good wherever possible. 


Dr. Lathrop and Mr. Rich 
Unitarian Club Speakers 


An informing and vivid sketch of the 
3rahmo Samaj in India was presented by 
Dr. John H. Lathrop, ‘recently returned 
from the centenary celebration of that 
movement, before the final meeting of the 
Unitarian Club of Boston, Mass., April 10. 
Dr. Lathrop was followed by George A. 
Rich, secretary and treasurer of the Bos- 
ton Stock Exchange, who gave the address 
of the evening on “The General Credit 
Situation.” 

Before introducing the speakers, Wm. 
Roger Greeley, president, called attention 
to the essays on “The Distinctive Purpose 
of the Unitarian Fellowship,” which were 
published in THe Reerster of April 11 as 
the best four among several submitted in 
response to the request for a symposium 
on this subject. Mr. Greeley differentiated 
between such a statement and a creed, 
which he said was “ecclesiastical insist- 
ence on intellectual stagnation.” 

Dr. Lathrop, whose account of his ex- 
periences and observations in India ap- 
peared in the April 25 issue of Tur Rre- 
ISTER, told briefly of the founding of the 
Brahmo Samaj by Ram Mohan Roy and 
of the social as well as the religious 
changes it wrought. He quoted Gandhi as 
having said that the social progress of 
India was largely due to the Brahme 
groups. The Brahmo meeting-houses, he 
said, are plain and severe in style, and 
their meetings are somewhat like those of 
the Hicksite Quakers in America. 

Mr. Rich declared that future business 
was bound to be affected if the strain on 
Federal Reserve funds to supply brokers’ 
loans continued at the rate it has in the 
past. Funds for such loans were indirectly 
taken from reserves which were designed 
for the aid and protection of business. 
This strain, if continued and not corrected, 
may possibly lead to a critical situation 
like that of 1920. The Federal Reserve 
Bank, however, has ample authority to 
correct this situation, without the help of 
legislation, said Mr. Rich. 


Called to Amherst, Mass. 


Unity Church, Unitarian, in Amherst, 
Mass., has called Chester Franklin Bicher 
to become its minister, September 1. Mr. 
Hicher will be graduated from the Mead- 
ville Theological School this year. 
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Dean of Students 


To fill new office of Dean of Tuckerman 
School 


The board of directors of the Tucker- 
man School, Inc., of Boston, Mass., voted 
at its April meeting to create the office 
of Dean of Students and to _ invite 
Miss Annie M. Filoon to fill the new posi- 
tion. Miss Filoon, who is a graduate of 
the School and one of the best known 
parish workers in the Unitarian fellow- 
ship, will devote herself especially to doing 
personnel work with the students; in in- 
teresting young women to enter the 
School; in helping the students with their 
personal problems; in watching their 
work, and in placing them when they 
graduate. She will also seek opportunities 
to speak before various group organiza- 
tions of the denomination and in other 
ways to give publicity to the School and 
its work. 

Miss Filoon recently resigned as assist- 
ant in the West Newton, Mass., church. 


MISS ANNIE 


M. FILOON 

She is a native of Brockton, Mass., and has 
always been interested in church work. 
While at Tuckerman School she worked 
a year with the church at Stoneham, 
Mass., and did some field work in Arling- 
ton, Mass. For a year she was stationed 
in Albany, N.Y., at a time when the church 
was without a minister. For two years 
she was director of education in the 
chureh at Detroit, Mich., and in Septem- 
ber, 1926, she became director of the 
chureh school and parish assistant at the 
First Congregational (Unitarian) Church 
in Providence, R.I. 


Sr. Louis, Mo.—Mrs. F. Marion Weir 
began work as assistant to the minister 
of the Church of the Unity, Dr. George R. 
Dodson, April 1. She succeeds Miss 
Bernadine Merton, who is to be married 
to Samuel Hooker, president of the Old 
Fort Club of young people in the Church 
of the Saviour, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


% 
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For New Churches in Channing Conference 


Officers to survey the field—Meeting hears thoughtful 
addresses by Mrs. Spencer, Mr. Bartlett, 
Dr. Patterson, Dr. Dieffenbach 


HE Channing Conference is to investi- 

gate the possibilities of new Unitarian 
churches in its territory. Possible fields 
for new societies were mentioned at the 
annual meeting of the Conference at the 
First Unitarian Church in Providence, R.I., 
April 21, and the officers were empowered 
to survey the situation and take such 
action as seems wise. 

Simple, dignified, and uplifting devo- 
tional services—to many people the most 
helpful feature of Unitarian gatherings— 
were conducted in the afternoon by Rev. 
Walter C. Pierce of Norton, Mass., and in 
the evening by Everett M. Baker, recently 
ealled to the pastorate of the Westminster 
Unitarian Church in Providence. 

“Educating the Children” was the theme 
presented by Mrs. Graham P. Spencer of 
Newton Center, Mass., chairman of the 
General Alliance Committee on Religious 
Education. She said, in substance: 

“The education of the child depends 
upon what the parents are, not what they 
do. The child sees what we are behind 
what we seem to be. Children are super- 
sensitive to all that lies within their own 
home. May the home stand for all that 
is good and all that is true for the sake 
of these little ones! What is education? 
Complete education includes religion. I 
believe that what we expect from our 
churches they will give us. 

“When children do bring a serious ques- 
tion to you, meet them on the same ground, 
and answer them. to the best of your 
ability. Ask parents who think more Bible 
should be taught in Sunday-school how 
much Bible they are teaching in the home. 
The home is the place where the Bible 
should be taught. 

“A child asked the question, ‘Did Jesus’ 
parents send him to the temple, or did 
they bring him?’ Do we leave the child 
at the church, or do we go with him? It 
is not quite fair to the children to send 
them to church while the father and 
mother go to the country club. 

“Two words I should like to leave with 
you, ‘now’ and ‘within.’ There is no past 
tense; all is present. God did not create 
the world, but He is creating it now. 
‘Within’ means high ideals, a sense of 
humor, and an understanding heart. Let 
us take for our very selves, as the watch- 
word of the kingdom of God, ‘Now and 
Within.’ ” 

Arthur Bartlett of Marblehead, Mass., 
spoke as the representative of the Lay- 
men’s League. He presented the religious 
situation as seen by the man in the pews. 
He said: 

“There are times when we all think 
very seriously, and at the present time I 
am thinking very seriously. This is the 
Channing Conference. Channing was the 
man of vision, of intelligence and daring. 

“When Jesus was found in the temple 
and was questioned as to what he was 
doing there, he replied that he was about 
his Father’s business. That is just what 
you and I are doing, going about our 


Father’s business. We do not find the 
multitude in our churches. We blame it 
on the radio, the auto, or something else; 
but that is not the reason. I spend much 
of my time in the hotel lobbies, on the 
train, and in public places, and the people 
I meet ask, ‘What is your line? I say, 
‘The Unitarian Laymen’s League.’ They 
say, ‘O, yes, that is all bunk. Religion is 
all bunk.’ Is the Alliance all bunk? Is 
the Sunday-school all bunk? Is the Y. P. 
R. U. all bunk? 

“When we are in trouble or adversity, 
we go to the minister, and he speaks words 
of consolation and encouragement. ‘All 


‘bunk’ is a flippant remark.” 


At this point Mr. Bartlett told of per- 
sonal observations in confirmation of the 
value of religion. He contended that Uni- 
tarians are apt to be too self-satisfied and 
self-sufficient. The Prodigal Son in the 
parable, when he came to himself, went 
to his father. This is what we should do. 
Go out into the highways and byways and 
tell our brothers and sisters about our 
faith. There is no better way to find the 
Father than in the church, especially our 
church. 

Dr. George F. Patterson of the American 
Unitarian Association gave an address on 
“Balanced Rations.” He used the new 
dietetic knowledge as a simile. He told 
of the change in view from the time when 
a meal was a meal to the present-day in- 
terest in vitamins and calories. He said 
there are things in religion which make 
a wise spiritual diet. We have too much 
adipose tissue and we have fatty degen- 
eration of the heart. We suffer from in- 
digestion. Sometimes in our churches the 
food is all right, but the congregations will 
not eat it. There is a great deal of spir- 
itual jaundice. Food is for the furnishing 
of the body and brain with spiritual 
power. Religion that is fed on prejudice 
is going to have a terrible time with gall 
troubles. 

Dr. Patterson’s address was given in an 
easy, conversational style and it was re- 
plete with wit and punctuated with stories 
and anecdotes pertinent to his theme. 

Dr. Albert C. Dieffenbach, spoke on “Our 
Creative Tradition.” In his usual vigorous 
style, Dr. Dieffenbach clearly set forth his 
arguments. He said that creative tradi- 
tion is founded on creative thinking and 
creative achievement. Creative thinking 
is never content with things as they are. 
It sees familiar things in new relation- 
ships. Tradition is not something which 
we look back upon, but a future we deter- 
mine shall be. In our fellowship it has 
been a dominant factor. 

Creative religion, Dr. Dieffenbach ex- 
plained, has three distinguishiig marks: 

(1) Individualism. We will not be 
herded. We do not think in mass. We do 
not believe that creative thinking can be 
done in a crowd. We do not believe in 
mob psychology. Only in solitariness can 
one amount to anything. “Religion is what 
a man does with his solitariness.” 
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(2) We are content and rather rejoice 
in our minority. Let one stand out in a 
minority, and the police will come. Go 
with a crowd and the police keep away. 
The church never puts on the rack the 
backward-minded minister. We are not 
interested in law and order, but in freedom 
and service; not in the policeman, but in 
the prophet. Let us stand out as a mi- 
nority. They who do the creative work 
will be in the minority. The minority love 
liberty. When our fellowship is in a 
majority, we are in great danger. When 
our fellowship is in a minority, we are 
progressing. 

(3) The disposition to carry on the work 
of experimentation. We hear much about 
the conflict between humanism and theism. 
Humanism and theism are not so much 
matters of fact as of opinion. When we 
have a scientific revolution, it simply 
means that some scientist has changed his 
mind. When we have a theological revo- 
lution, it simply means that a theologian 
has changed his mind. If we have not a 
distinctive purpose, we have no right to 
live. In closing, he cited the late Vis- 
count Haldane of England as a great 
example of a solitary, creative thinker. 

These officers were re-elected for another 
year: William C. Gray of Fall River, 
Mass., president; John ©. Knowles of 
Providence, vice-president; Augustus R. 
Pierce of Providence, treasurer; Rey. 
George L. Thompson of Dighton, Mass., 
secretary. 


Church in Waterville, Maine, 
Installs Rev. Otto E. Duerr 


The First Unitarian Church of Water- 
ville, Maine, installed Rev. Otto EH. Duerr 
as its minister at an impressive service, 
April 17. Dr. George F. Patterson, ad- 
ministrative vice-president of ‘the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association, delivered the 
sermon, dealing with the question, “What 
Shall We Preach About?’ Charles F. 
Johnson led the congregation in the act 
of installation. 

Assisting in the service were Rey. Gor- 
don C. Reardon, pastor of the First Uni- 
versalist Church, who gave the invocation, 
and Rev. Leopold H. R. Hass, pastor of 
the First Baptist Church, who read the 
Scripture. Rev. Walter F. Greenman of 
Augusta, Maine, secretary-treasurer of the 
Maine Conference of Unitarian Churches, 
gave the prayer at the close of the serv- 
ice. The address of welcome was given 
by F. Harold Dubord, mayor of Waterville. 

“What shall we preach about?” said Dr. 
Patterson. “Great themes, always. The 
themes of which humanity can conceive; 
and the business of the pulpit is so to 
train the minds and souls of men that 
they are as sensitive balances when it 
comes to weighing and choosing between 
life’s values.” 


Resigns at Woburn, Mass. 


Rey. Hugo Perdelwitz has resigned the 
pastorate of the Unitarian Church in 
Woburn, effective December 31. 
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Reduced Rates 


Let May Meeting delegates save them- 
selves and their churches 
real money 


Dr. Walter Reid Hunt, chairman of the 
May Anniversaries Committee, is  en- 
deavoring to secure the advantages of re- 
duced railroad fares to delegates and 
visitors at the meetings, which will make 
a great difference in the cost of attend- 
ance, especially to those who come from 
a distance. Dr. Hunt addresses the fol- 
lowing information and appeal to those 
who are to attend the May Meetings, 
which are from May 19 to 25 in Boston: 

“For several years we have attempted 
to get reduced rates, on the transporta- 
tion lines, for delegates and others at- 
tending the May Meetings. We have suc- 
ceeded in one year only—1925. The 
cause of our failure may be due to many 
things. The reason for our success, if we 
attain it, will be due to two things, 
namely, that enough people coming to Bos- 
ton for the May Meetings ask for a cer- 
tificate from the ticket agent when they 
buy their ticket to Boston, and that they 
present this certificate promptly at the 


Registration Desk at 25 Beacon Street, 


when they arrive in Boston. This certifi- 


eate (which is not a receipt) will be fur- 
nished to all ticket agents on all railroads 
by the railroads themselves. All our dele- 
gates will have to do is to ask for them. 
It would be well to do this a week 
previous to purchasing the ticket, so that 
if the agent has not the certificates, he 
will have time to get them. 

“Tf 250 delegates will take pains to do 
this, it will insure the reduced return 
rate for everybody who has a certificate. 
The ticket to Boston will cost one full 
fare. The success or failure actually rests 
on those persons living within a few hours’ 
ride of Boston. If everyone from Provi- 
dence, Worcester, Springfield, Fitchburg, 
and other near-by points will buy a one- 
way ticket to Boston on Monday, Tuesday, 
or Wednesday of Anniversary Week, and 
obtain the certificate from the ticket agent, 
we can accomplish our purpose. It is 
hoped that persons coming from these 
points will omit to use their commutation 
or trip tickets at that time. If the people 
of the parishes are urged to co-operate in 
this endeayor, we believe the result can 
be achieved.” 


To Harvard Divinity Alumni 


The Associated Harvard Clubs will meet 
in Cincinnati, Ohio, May 23-25. The 
Graduate Schools have their luncheon 
Thursday, May 238. It would help the 
Divinity School Committee if all the men 
who can attend will communicate with 
Rev. John Malick, 1307 First National 
Bank Building, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Framingham Unitarians Meet 


At the annual meeting of the First 
Parish, Unitarian, in Framingham, Mass., 
encouraging reports of the year’s work 
were given by the various officers and 
organizations, the treasurer’s report show- 
ing a substantial balance in the treasury, 
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with all bills for current expenses paid. 
The membership of the Board of Asses- 
sors was increased from three to six to 
give larger representation, and the follow- 
ing persons were elected to serve for the 
ensuing year with the two members hold- 
ing over: Dr. James 8S. Stone, Dr. Charles 
FE. Monroe, Charles M. Baker, and Dr. 
F. CG. Southworth, Jr. Five new members 
were added to the parish list. A con- 
certed effort is under way to stimulate 
attendance at the Sunday services. 


Vitality and Growth 
in an Ancient Parish 


The minister of the First Parish Uni- 
tarian Church in Hingham, Mass., Rey. J. 
Harry Hooper, was voted an increase in 
salary and an additional month of vaca- 
tion with salary, at the annual meeting 
of that church. It was reported that the 
every-member canvass, inaugurated this 
year, nearly doubled the amount of the 
annual pledges, making possible the rais- 
ing of an increased budget in advance of 
the annual meeting. The committee of 
twenty-eight members, elected a year ago 
to put into operation the “five per cent. 
plan” of increases, has done much to 
quicken parish life, and its activities are 
to be continued. <A larger voting mem- 
bership than usual attended the meeting, 
because of the amendment which provides 
for voting rights to everyone making a 
pledge to the parish for the current year. 
The Easter congregation this year was 
the largest recorded for recent years. 

Seth Sprague was reelected treasurer, 
and Howard P. Hersey clerk. The follow- 
ing persons were re-elected to the Parish 
Committee: Edwin H. Anderson, Myron 
C. Gates, and Frank W. Nash. William 
B. Fearing was elected a trustee for five 
years; Alfred W. Jacobs, Clarence H. 
Knowlton, and William H. C. Walker 
were chosen to the Sunday-school Com- 
mittee for three years, and William H. C. 
Walker and Francis H. Lincoln to the 
music committee for five years. 


Merrimack Universalists Favor 
“Lowell Resolution” on Union 


Delegates to the Merrimack Valley Con- 
ference of Universalist Churches, held at 
Nashua, N.H., April 17, went on record as 
favoring the resolution on the union of the 
Unitarian and Universalist fellowships 
which was passed by a joint meeting of 
this Conference and the North Middlesex 
Unitarian Conference, at Lowell, Mass., 
January 24. 

The “Lowell resolution” declared that 
“the time has now arrived when steps 
should be taken with a view to the organic 
union of the two liberal communions.” 


Srer~ine, MAss.—The Unitarian Church, 
at its second local conference, April 14, 
heard a complete review of the West Up- 
ton, Mass., session of the Worcester Con- 
ference, and discussed local church matters, 
which ranged from a new basement floor 
to reference books for the church school 
library. There will be another meeting of 
this kind following the next session of the 
Worcester Conference. 
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Y. M. C. U.’s 78th Year 


To its own and to others it renders life- 
enriching service 


The seventy-eighth active year of the 
Boston Young Men’s Christian Union, with 
its varied educational, social, and reerea- 
tional activities, was reported on at the 
annual meeting in Boston, Mass., April 10. 

A new department last year was the 
Camping Club, which had the use of a 
large and attractive property on the shore 
of Otter Lake at Greenfield, N.H. This 
permitted vacations and week-ends at rea- 
sonable rates, with comfortable sleeping 
quarters, good food, and an opportunity 
for canoeing, boating, fishing, swimming, 
hiking, and other outdoor sports. 

The education group received instruction 
in high school subjects, and special study 
courses were provided in both day and 
evening classes. There was also included 
opportunity for private instruction and 
tutoring. The librarian reported an in- 
creased circulation of books for home read- 
ing, and the reading room was used con- 
stantly and increasingly during the year. 
The gymnasium reported an active season, 
with health exercise classes and gymnastie 
dancing classes well attended. Other ac- 
tive classes and clubs were basketball, 
wrestling, fencing, boxing, and physical 
civil service. 

The special charities carried on under 
the auspices of the Union were the “Coun- 
try Week,” which sent 2,756 children and 
some mothers into the country during the 
summer. The ‘Rides for Inyalids” pro- 
vided 305 individual motor rides: 1,066 
steamboat tickets ; 6,000 electric-car tickets. 
The ‘Christmas Festival” entertained over 
five hundred children in the Union hall 


“with Christmas tree, entertainment, re- 


freshments, and presents. 

The membership secretary in his report 
emphasized the fact that one of the main 
objectives of the year was the closer co- 
operation of the various groups of the 
Union. This was accomplished by means 
of social functions, musicals, dramaties, 
and the monthly informal dances. 

Charles L. Burrill, the secretary, spoke 
of the sixteen life members who had died 
during the year, also of the late Miss 
Theodora A. Luard, who was an enthusi- 
astic worker in the “Country Week” and 
“Christmas Festival” since 1912. Among 
the members mentioned were Edward A. 
Chureh, for almost fifty years actively 
interested in the Union’s work, treasurer, 
member of several committees ; J. Randolph 
Soolidge, Jr.; General George T. Crufts; 
Rey. Arthur W. Littlefield; Rev. George 
J. Prescott; Edwin L. Sprague, active in 
Union work for over sixty years, formerly 
vice-president and trustee. Vice-President 
William H. Brown ordered a page in the 
annual report in memory of Miss Luard, 
Mr. Church, and Mr. Sprague. 

The following directors were re-elected 
for three years: William H. Brown, 
irnest G. Adams, Walter H. Trumbull, Jr., 
Richard Harte. William H. Brown is vice- 
president ; Charles L. Burrill is secretary ; 
and other directors are Charles Jackson, 
Robert Winsor, Jr., Eugene C. Hultman, 
Livingston Stebbins, and Herbert B. 
Turner. 
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Underwood Church Needs 
New Hymn and Tune Books 


The Free Christian Church, Unitarian, 
in Underwood, Minn., is not in a position 
to bear the expense of purchasing much- 
needed copies of the Hymn and Tune Book, 
and has been using the old _ edition. 
Through THe REGISTER it inquires if there 
is any church which, having bought new 
copies, would be willing to give this church 
its old copies of the Hymn and Tune Book, 
edition of 1914. Mrs. G. A. Rolfson is 
secretary of this church, and Rey. John 
Flint is the minister. 


Personals 


Two personal items regarding present 
members of the congregation of the First 
Unitarian Church in Pittsburgh, Pa., re- 
cently came to light in connection with the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of the dedication 
of the present church edifice and the re- 
calling of the early history of the parish. 
Mrs. Richard Lee is a granddaughter of 
Rey. John Campbell, who came to Pitts- 
burgh from England in 1820, and organized 
the first society of Unitarians in this city. 
Second, it was in the photographic studio 
of Robert McCargo, father of Miss Ger- 
trude McCargo, in the old Dispatch Build- 
ing, that this congregation held its meet- 
ings in the sixties. 


Mrs. Annie F. Archibald, wife of Fred- 
erick W. Archibald, president of the Isles 
of Shoals Association, died in Pasadena, 
Calif., April 18. The funeral service was 
held April 24 at the First Parish Unitarian 
Church in Waltham, Mass., of which Mrs. 
Archibald was a member. 


To Celebrate Emerson’s Ordination 


The Emerson Centenary Committee of 
the Second Church in Boston, Prof. Arthur 
Lyman Williston, chairman, has arranged 
for centenary exercises in honor of the 
one-hundredth anniversary of the ordina- 
tion and installation of Ralph Waldo 
Emerson as minister of the Second Church 
and Society. These exercises will take 
place in the church auditorium Monday 
evening, May 6, at eight o’clock. 

The addresses will be by Prof. Bliss 
Perry, on “The Present Influence of 
Emerson,” and Rey. Henry Wilder Foote, 
president of the Unitarian Historical So- 
ciety, on “Emerson as a Minister.” Dr. 
Eugene R. Shippen will preside. 

Invitations have been extended to the 
ministers of all of the Protestant churches 
in Boston, and the public is invited. No 
tickets will be required. 


Harvard Alumni Officers 


The following officers of the Alumni As- 
sociation of the Theological School in Har- 
vard University were elected at the time 
of the recent Alumni Visitation : President, 
Rey. Alfred R. Hussey, minister of the 
First Church, Unitarian, in Plymouth, 
Mass., and literary editor of THe Ree- 
ISTER ; Vice-president, Rev. Ernest S. Mere- 
dith, minister of the First Parish Unitarian 
Church in Watertown, Mass.; secretary- 
treasurer, Dr. Christopher R. Eliot, the 
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minister-at-large for the Benevolent Frater- 
nity of Unitarian Churches; Executive 
Committee, Rev. Benjamin R. Bulkeley, 
minister emeritus of the First Parish Uni- 
tarian Church in Concord, Mass.; and Rey. 
Clarence 8. Pond, minister of the Beverly 
Farms, Mass., Baptist Church and a 
teacher in the Beverly High School. Dean 
Willard L. Sperry of the School is a 
member of the Committee ex officio. 


Waverley Church Gives Organ 


for Tennessee Mission Work 


Rey. George Kent, who is minister of 
the Unitarian Church of Knoxville, Tenn., 
wanted to purchase a parlor organ for use 
in mission services in Tennessee, and ad- 
vertised to that effect in Tur Reaistrer of 
March 7. Shortly thereafter, the Unita- 
rian Church of Waverley, Mass., offered 
as a gift such an organ, which it had 
formerly used, and it has been shipped to 
Mr. Kent. 


New Members at Norton, Mass. 


Twenty-one new members were ad- 
mitted to the Unitarian Church of Norton, 
Mass., at the annual meeting. The com- 
mittee appointed a year ago to provide 
for the redecoration of the church re- 
ported that the work had been done and 
that it planned to install a new lighting 
system. 

The following officers were elected for 
the coming year: Parish Committee: Clar- 
ence N. Davis, Mildred Cady, Raymond F. 
Briggs, Lora Hopkins, and George Traviss ; 
trustees, S. Abbott Smith, Clarence N. 
Davis, Arthur Valentine, Edwin R. 
Lineoln, and W. ©. S. Wood. Rev. Wil- 
liam J. Huizinga is the minister. 


The Pastor of First Church, Con- 
gregational, of Nashua, N.H., writes: 


My dear Mr. Cochrane: 


You will be interested to know that 
our people are unanimous and en- 
thusiastic in their praise of you and 
the decorative scheme which you em- 
ployed. One hears on all sides: “How 
charming!” “How restful!” “There 
is an atmosphere of peace and quiet 
most conducive to worship which was 
not here before.” Since the chureh 
has been restored to order, I realize 
the unity, the beauty, the harmony 
which you have achieved beyond what 
we hoped or supposed could be done. 


581 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


Will you help provide family 
life for 600 girls and boys? 


Send your gift to the 
Children’s 
Aid 
Association 


41 Mt. Vernon St. 
Boston, Mass. 


ROBERT B. STONE, Chairman 
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The 


REWARD 


Goes to the 
Searcher 


THE climax of the search is the 
moment of discovery. The quest 
for a religious belief that the 
intellect can accept is a common 
experience to-day. 


THE road that leads to a lib- 
eral religious outlook is fraught 
with struggle for those who 
have been denied all contact 
with liberal conceptions. 


SOME, with a tenacity of pur- 
pose and a gift for logical think- 
ing, continue the. search until 
their reason finds an answer. A 
greater number are unable to go 
forward without enlightenment. 


NOT all the readers of Tun 
CHRISTIAN RuGIsTER were reared 
in a Unitarian environment. 
Many who have reached a lib- 
eral point of view through 
long and serious thinking pay 
tribute to Tur Rk&GISTER as 
their greatest aid in finding the 
reward of their search. 


The 
CHRISTIAN 
REGISTER 


25 BEACON STREET 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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I will seek my 
neighbor’s welfare 
as my own 
FOR 
we are children of 
ONE FATHER 


728 Members Have Joined 
Worcester Church in Decade 


The annual meeting of the First Unita- 


rian Church in Worcester, Mass., held 
April 15, heard reports from each organi- 
zation of the church that showed joy over 
work well done, enthusiasm over plans 
for the new year, and gratifying co-ordi- 
nation and unity in all endeavors. 
Church attendance during the past year 
had totaled about 12,000 people. Since 
Dr. Maxwell Savage became minister ten 
years ago, 728 persons have joined the 
church—fifty-six this past Easter. 

Miss Anna Brooks Carter, parish 
worker, reported on her activities, and 
Dr. Savage addressed the meeting. These 
officers were elected: Moderator, Franck 
C. Smith, Jr.; treasurer, Walter HB. Bel- 
lows; clerk, Robert L. Mason; assessor, 
Chester T. Reed; trustee of parish funds, 
BE. J. Cross; trustee of Rice and Unity 
funds, Winfred H. Whiting. Chairmen of 
church committees—Church school, Albert 
W. Blackmer; music, Roland M. Cook; 
social service, Mrs. Walter Evans; young 
people, Mrs. James Fausnaught; activi- 
ties, Mrs. David BH. Carr. 

The Prudential Committee, made up of 
the chairman of each of the five church 
committees and the officers, has asked the 
presidents of each organization to attend 
its meetings, acting in an advisory ¢a- 
pacity but with no power to vote. 


They Study Causes of Crime 


“Crime Can Be Prevented” is the slogan 
of the first educational campaign for 
erime prevention ever undertaken by a 
governmental agency. Sanford Bates, Com- 
missioner of Correction for Massachu- 
setts, appointed an Advisory Council on 
Crime Prevention in 1926. The purpose 
of this official commission was to study 
the causes of crime and interpret them 
to the public. Recently the Council has 
made a partial report. Other reports 
will be collectively published from time 
to time. The reports include the compara- 
tive study of a large number of youthful 
criminals and over 10,000 normal non- 
delinquent children in the public schools 
of the Commonwealth. 


Copies of these publications will be 
mailed to interested persons, free of 
charge. Persons who care to receive 


them should address Charles A. Gates, 
Pxecutive Secretary, Advisory Council on 
Crime Prevention, 134 State House, Bos- 
ton, Mass. Both Commissioner Bates and 
Mr. Gates are Unitarian laymen. 
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EDUCATIONAL, 


SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 


ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


Che Cnitarian 


Laymen’s League 


will hold its Annual Meeting at 
Unity House, 7 Park Square, Boston, 
Mass., Monday, May 20, at 8 P.M. 
After a business session of only a few 
minutes, there will be addresses by 


Pror. Henry N. WInMAN 
of the Divinity School of Chicago University 


Rey. Vivian T. POMEROY 
Minister of the First Parish, Milton, Mass. 


on 
“A WORKABLE IDEA OF GOD” 


League Headquarters: 
SrxTEEN Beacon STREET, Boston, Mass. 


THE MEADVILLE 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


The Spring Quarter began April 1, 1929, 
at 57th Street and Woodlawn Avenue, 
one block from the University of Chicago. 
With an expanded curriculum, due to its 
association with the University and affili- 
ated theological schools; and enlarged op- 
portunities for field work in the churches 
and social service institutions of Chicago, 
the school is prepared to meet the varied 
needs of individuals and the growing de- 
mands of the liberal churches. 

It offers courses for parish assistants 
and directors of religious education, with 
instruction in education, psychology, sociol- 
ogy, music, art, dramaties, literature, ete. 
Rooms for men and women are available in 
Meadville House and Channing House, 
respectively, at minimum rates. 

For information write Sydney B. Snow, 
D.D., acting president and president-elect, 
5659 Woodlawn Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


Invites correspondence from men or women 
thinking of the ministry, religious education, or 
parish work as a vocation. 


Thorough training in all departments of 
theological study. Supplementary work avail- 
able at Pacific School of Religion and Uni- 
versity of California, including summer sessions. 
Ideal year-round climate. Free tuition and lodg- 
ing; generous scholarships for superior work ; 
opportunities for self-support. The next semes- 
ter begins August 19, 1929. 


For Register of the School, or further in- 
formation, address the President. 


EARL MORSE WILBUR, D.D. 


LOMBARD COLLEGE 
Founded 1851 


Curtis W. Reese, D.D., PRESIDENT 


Co-educational, maintained jointly by 
Unitarians and Universalists. Balanced 
courses, modern in spirit and content, lead 
to recognized degrees in Arts and Sciences. 
A College not so large as to make instruc- 
tion impersonal, nor so small as to forbid 
thorough training in many fields. 


For catalogue or information, address: 
The Registrar 


LoMBARD COLLEGE, GALESBURG, ILLINOIS. 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Iustituted 18498 Incorporated 1864 
THE PRINCIPAL UNITARIAN WORK 
for children who need foster-home care 


IT DOES PREVENTIVE WORK 


through wholesome home life, through fostering 
physical fitness, through educational advantages, 
through character building. 


IN THIS AND COMING GENERATIONS 


Presipent, Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 
Vice-Presipent, PHILIP NICHOLS. 

Crerx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, PAUL C. CABOT. 

Directors: Miss Louisa T. Bazeley, Miss Mary E. 
Bradlee, Allston Burr, Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. 
Philip Y. De Normandie, Richard S, Eustis, M.D., 
Miss Louise Fessenden, Herbert K. Hallett, Mrs. 
John Hoar, Harry O. Mayo, Rev. Paul S. Phalen, 
Mrs. A. D. Sheffield, Edward C. Storrow, Jr. 


PARKER B. FIELD, Generar Secretary, 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers of 
religious life and community service. 


Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 


Promotes sympathy and co-operation amon 
liberal Christians. é . 


Defends civil and religious liberty at home and 
abroad. 
The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish. 
Send contributions to Henry H. Fuller, 
Treasurer. 


Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Branch Offices 


285 Madison Avenue, New York 
105 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
Phelan Building, San Francisco 


THE TUCHKERMAN SCHOOL 


INCORPORATED 
A NORMAL SCHOOL OF RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION 
Rev. Waurer 8S. Swisuer, Pres. 


For the training of Parish Assistants, Church School 
Superintendents and Teachers, and Directors of 
Young People’s Organizations. 


For particulars address the Dean. 


MISS HARRIET EB. JOHNSON, S.T.B., A.M. 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 


Preparatory School in the Country 
An Old School with New Ideas 


Completely equipped, beautifully situated. Libera) 
policy under Unitarian auspices. Separate dormitory 
and campus for boys and girls. 


For particulars or catalogue address 
CARL B. WETHERELL, Headmaster, Andover, N.H. 
Box 16 


Vacation UNION 


OUR CAMPING CLUB 
Otter Lake, Greenfield, N.H. 


Week Ends and Summer Vacation for Young Men at 
Very Low Cost. Information—48 Boylston St., Boston 
Tel,, HUB. 1122 
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Pledges That Completed 
Meadville Building Fund 


From the following cities and, towns 
came the final pledges from these givers, 
who completed the Meadville Theological 
School Building Fund. These pledges 
were made since March 1. 

Montclair, N.J—Miss F. A. Hawley, 
Mrs. Louise G. Humphrey, Joel Tessitore, 
Emerson P. Harris, Miss Bertha A. Bucher, 
Mrs. Josephine W. Conwell, Karl M. 
Mann, Frank H. Davis, S. T. Jones; 
Rochester, N.Y.—Rev. David R. Williams, 
Mrs. John P. Day; Syracuse, N.Y.—Mrs. 
¥. R. Hazard, Judge Frank H. Hiscock ; 
New York City—League of Unitarian 
Women, Richard Billings; Boston, Mass.— 
Miss Amelia Peabody, Reginald H. John- 
son, Francis L. Coolidge; Cambridge, 
Mass.—Miss Annie A. Noyes; Newton 
Center, Mass.—Mrs. Stanton D. Loring, 
Dr. Albert C. Dieffenbach, John Marshall; 
Salem, Mass.—Charles S. Rea; East Ded- 
ham, Mass.—Mrs. F. P. Drew; Wollaston, 
Mass.—Women’s Alliance; Scituate, Mass. 
—Women’s Alliance ; Meadville, Pa.—H. A. 
Hempstead; Detroit, Mich—Frank H. 
Whelden; Indianapolis, Ind—Hugh McK. 
Landon; St. Paul, Minn—Mrs. Cushing 
F. Wright, William L. Strong, Julian B. 
Baird, George W. Morgan, Mrs. Martha 


Clark, Mrs. Mary B. Putnam; Yellow 
Springs, Ohio—P. C. Nash; Cleveland, 
Ohio—George S. Addams; Cincinnati, 


Ohio—Ladies Aid, First Protestant St. 
John’s Church; Brooklyn, N.Y.—Anony- 
mous; Northboro, Mass.—Women’s Alli- 
ance; Upton, Mich.—The Misses Bell; 
Montreal, Canada—-Collection, Church of 
the Messiah; South Orange, N.J.—Miss 
Helen S. Johnson; Saco, Maine—Ladies 
Circle; Scarsdale, N.Y.—Mrs. J. R. Carret. 

Worcester, Mass.—Dr. and Mrs. Roger 
Kinnicutt, Mr. and Mrs. Henry Macgowan, 
Mr. and Mrs. T. H. Gage, Mr. and Mrs. 
H. J. Griffing, Mr. and Mrs. Francis H. 
Dewey, Mrs. Betsey ©. Pinkerton, Mr. and 
Mrs. J. L. Perry, Aldus C. Higgins, Mrs. 
Charles P. Adams, Mrs. Wallace W. At- 
wood, Mrs. Walter E. Bellows, Miss Edith 
Bemis, Mr. and Mrs. Albert W. Blackener, 
Mrs. Elizabeth G. Branch, George -H. 
Brown, Mr. and Mrs. Henry H. Browning, 
James C. Fausnaught, Mrs. E. D. Buffing- 
ton, Alexander H. Bullock, Mrs. A. G. 
Bullock, Henry L. Chandler, Mrs. B. W. 
Childs, Mrs. Ellen T. Clay, Mr. and Mrs. 
George B. Cutting, Frank J. Darrah, Mr. 
and Mrs. Warren G. Davis, Mrs. Walter 
Eyans, Mr. and Mrs. James W. Ferre, 
Frank B. Hall, Mr. and Mrs. Charles 
A. Hamilton, Mr. and Mrs. James C. 
Harvey, H. J. Kettell, H. M. Latham, 
Daniel W. Lincoln, Mr. and Mrs. Charles 
L. Morse, Miss Mabel BH. Pond, John P. 
Putnam, Mr. and Mrs. C. B. Randolph, 
Chester T. Reed, Mr. and Mrs. Arthur P. 
Rugg, Mr. and Mrs. Wm. H. Sawyer, Mr. 
and Mrs. Harle Smith, Miss Mary Chandler 
Stone, Mr. and Mrs. John E. Talbot, Mr. 
and Mrs. F. H. Willard, Mrs. Adelaide W. 
Wood, Miss Gertrude S. Wood, Miss M. 
Louise Wyman, Mrs. H. G. Danforth, Miss 
Kulalie G. Fairfield, Russell B. Tower, 
F. H. Dewey, Jr., Robert L. Mason. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


CHURCH, HELP AND 
MISCELLANEOUS WANTS 


Transient rate 4 cents per word. Dis- 
count for 6 or more insertions. Minimum 
charge $1.00. Watch these columns each 
week. Rate card furnished on request. 


AN ADAPTABLE, refined young woman would 
like position as traveling companion or hostess 
in home. References exchanged. THE CuHRIS- 
TIAN REGISTHR C-147. 


FOR SALE—Pure Vermont Maple Sugar; 1 oz. 
cakes in pound box, 60 cents per box here. 
Myron K. Jackson, Member 4-H Sugar Club, 
Westford, Vt. 


CRESTALBAN FARM CAMP, situated in the 
Berkshire Hills, is unique. A summer vacation 
spent on a farm in association with cultured 
people. Absence of over-organization. The 
best of care. Horseback riding, tennis, swim- 
ming, ete. Bach boy in this small camp is 
an individual. Hpnry THAYER WHITING, Berk- 
shire, Mass. 


BOSTON EMPLOYMENT AGENCY, Mrs. H. G. 
PRESTON, Mgr. Domestic Bureau. 56 Melrose 
Street, Boston, Mass. Graduate, semi-trained, 
and practical nurses; nursery girls, male 
nurses, attendants ; governess, managing house- 
keeper, caretakers, butlers, cooks, waitress, 
parlormaid, dressmakers, seamstresses, cham- 
bermaids, laundress, married couples, general 
man, gardener, chauffeurs, general 
kitchen maid, farmers, 
Not open on Saturday. Not open in August. 
Special care given to our New England guests. 
CaPiToL 5985. Office Hours, 10-3. 
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SKINNER 
ORGANS 


THE SKINNER ORGAN COMPANY 


Dorchester - - 


Massachusetts 


REMEMBER STAR ISLAND! 


“The Spell of the Shoals” is woven into the lives 
of hundreds of Unitarians who have gained in- 
spiration by a visit to Star Island. 


The Star Island Corporation wishes to build up 
an endowment fund whereby the permanency 
and continued growth of the Shoals movement 
may be assured. 
When youare making your will, and wish to 
benefit a worthy Unitarian cause, remember Star 
Island. 
Please write for full particulars to 
Cuartes 8S. Boxster, Treasurer 
THE STAR ISLAND CORPORATION 
1 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 


WituraM B. Nicuots, President 
Cari B. WETHERELL, Clerk 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 
120 Boylston St., Boston - 225 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


Syracuse, Pittsburgh, Philadelphia, Birmingham, Kansas 
City, Portland, Los Angeles. Everett O. Fisk & Co. 


DEAGAN 


er Chimes |/j\ 
N 


Tow 


Played direct from Orga 
Console. 
The memoriati 
a landmark, 
3. C. DEAGAN, Inc. 
167 Deagan Building Chicago 


STANDARD SETS $.4375 AND UP 


EUROPE 


$308 to $1,405 
Send for booklet 


TEMPLEGIM@IOURS 


445-D Park Square Bldg. 
Boston, Mass. © 


One Thousand Sayings 
of History 


By WALTER FOGG 


The quotations, presented as Pictures in Prose and drawn from all 


races and ages, are enriched with biographical and historical notes. 


The 


stimulating comments show the circumstances under which they were 
made, the immediate effect and, in many cases, the lasting results. : 
Almost immediately, upon publication, it was adopted as a class book by 
Junior and Senior High School teachers, in both History and English 


courses. 
Camden, N.J. says: 


“ 


William H. Ketler, Librarian, Camden Free Public Library, 
. . . We can now afford to discard some of our 


historical quotation volumes, and substitute this brilliant, up-to-date, and 
everywhere applicable book of Mr. Fogg’s . . .” 


Recommended by the American Library Association for 
large and small libraries and also for High School libraries. 


This book should be available to every child in school, and 


at every public library. 


‘5 


Octavo. 936 pages. At all booksellers or from 


THE BEACON PRESS, INC. 
25 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 
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PLEASAN I RIED 


“Meet me at the library at seven o’clock.” 
“All right; when will you be there?” 


“Did you know Harold has died? Such 
a clever man. He knew four dead lan- 
guages.” “Well, he can use them now.” 

—Karikaturen. 


Husband (to wife): “Who is that 
strange woman I just saw in our kitchen?” 
Wife: “Sh-h-h! That’s the cook-of-the- 
month.” 


“Ts your father a Methodist?’ asked a 
good woman of a child. “No, ma’am,’” was 
the answer. “Mother says he is a Seven 
Day Absentist.” 


Brown (To Employer): “Jones won’t be 
at the office this week, sir, owing to a 
bereavement in his family.” Wmployer: 
“Oh, indeed, and who’s dead this time?” 
Brown: “Jones, sir.” 

—Everybody’s Weekly. 


Teacher: “Who was the king of France 
during the Revolution?’ Confused Stu- 
dent: “Louis the ‘Thirteenth—no, the 
Fifteenth—no, the Fourteenth—no, the— 
well, anyhow, he was in his teens.” 

—Yale Record. 


Emily had been to school for the first 
time. “Well, darling, and what did you 
learn?’ asked her mother, on Emily’s re- 
turn. ‘“Nuffin’,’ sighed Emily, hopelessly. 
“T’ve got to go back to-morrow.” 

—Tit-Bits. 


“How do you like the chicken soup, Mr. 
Mocky?’ asked the landlady. “Er-uh-is 
this chicken soup?” inquired the surprised 
Mocky. “Yes; how do you like it?” hank- 
ered Madame Higgins. ‘‘Well-uh-it cer- 
tainly is very tender, isn’t it?’—Judge. 


While Auntie arranged the pantry 
shelves, her little niece handled the spice 
boxes and called each spice by name. 
Presently she said, “Auntie, I can read.” 
“Can you, dear?’ answered Auntie. ‘Yes, 
Auntie,” came the reply, “but I don’t 
read like you do. I read by the smell.” 

—Delineator. 


The following has application nearer 
home than some care to confess: The old 
ehureh bell had long been cracked; its 
eall was but a groan. It seemed to sound 
a funeral knell with every broken tone. 
“We need a bell,” the brethren said, “but 
taxes must be paid. We have no money 
we can spare. Just ask the ladies’ aid.” 
The shingles on the roof were old; the 
rain came down in rills. The brethren 
slowly shook their heads and read the 
monthly bills. The chairman of the board 
arose and said, “I am afraid that we 
shall have to lay the case before the 
ladies’ aid.” The preacher’s salary was 
behind; the poor man blushed to meet the 
grocer and the butcher as they passed 
him on the street. But nobly spoke the 
brethren then: “Pastor, you shall be paid. 
We'll call upon the treasurer of our good 
ladies’ aid.” “Oh,” said the men, “the 
way to heaven is long and hard and steep. 
With slopes of ease on either side, the 
path is hard to keep. We cannot climb 
the heights alone; our hearts are sore dis- 
mayed! We ne’er shall get to heaven at 
all without the ladies’ aid.’—The Baptist. 
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ANNUAL MEETING 


The Annual Meeting of the Uni- 
tarian Service Pension Society 
will be held at 25 Beacon St., 
Boston, at 4 p.m., on Monday, 
May 20th. AJ individual con- 
tributors are entitled to vote; 
also churches and societies con- 
tributing may be represented by 
regularly appointed delegates. 


Ropert 8, Lorine, Secretary. 
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2 UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON 


5 igs: following hotels are worthy of 
patronage. They render excellent 
service and provide a pleasant atmos- 
phere for their guests. 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


PARKER HOUSE 


SCHOOL AND TREMONT STREETS 
Near A.U.A. 


600 Guest Rooms with bath and shower 
Phone, Hubbard 8600 


HOTEL LENOX 
BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 


Near Arlington Street Church and Back 
ae Serer minutes to A.U.A. Phone 


HOTEL BELLEVUE 
Beacon Street, BOSTON 


Next to State House 
Rooms with bath $3.50 up Phone, Haymarket 2981 
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BURDETT COLLEGE 


BUSINESS TRAINING FOR YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 

Two-year Courses: Business Administration— 
Accounting—Normal—Seeretarial. 

Shorter Courses: Office Management—Book-keep- 
ing—Combined—Stenographic—Civil Service. 

156 STUART STREET, BOSTON 

Founded 1879 Tel. Hancock 6300 

For Catalogue address F. H. BURDETT, Pres. 


OUNG PEOPLE’S 
RELIGIOUS UNION 


is thirty-three years old. 


ITS MEMBERS ARE BETWEEN 
15 AND 35 YEARS 
When you were young, could you carry 
out your dreams and plans without a 


helpful gift to your I pe ge by some 
older friend ? 


Danforth B. Lincoln, 


25 Beacon Street - - 


Treasurer 
Boston, Mass. 


In Over a Million Homes 


WHITE MOUNTAIN REFRIGERATORS 


are thoroughly dependable 
THE PERFECT REFRIGERATOR 


THE MAINE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


NASHUA - NEW HAMPSHIRE 
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In this Number 
Editérials JU. othiv Bey cco 
Original and Selected 

Friends Sponsor Conference on War in Which 


Unitarians Partacipate. +43) aesebe ae 
i ab ge in Church Attendance, by Clarence 
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Appointment of Sanford Bates, Federal Prison 
Superintendent. - = 0%. i eae eee 
Ford Hall Forum On Its Own, by Rolfe Cobleigh 
What Do Unitarians Lack? by Katharine Har- 
rington; Tom Mooney, by Hubert C. Herring 367 
For New Churches in Channing Conference . 


In Bookland 
Poet, Mystic, Martyr, by A.R.H. .....- 
Books* 2° <8 4) Sele a ae eee te 
Or Children . 


Crimson and White Day, by Daisy D.Stephenson 372 
Rags’ Best Trick, by Greta Gaskin Bidlake . . 373 


Poetry 


Dooryard Heralders, by Maud Morrison Huey . 
Whistling Days, by Marjorie Dillon. . . . 373 


Charefy Notes sjyew<. 42) <sspts.0. See ee 


Pleasantries......... 


Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.—CHURCH OF TH® DIS- 
CIPLES, corner of Jersey and Peterborough 
Streets. Minister, Rey. Abraham M. Rihbany, 
D.D. Church service at 11 a.m. Disciples 
School at 9.45 a.m. Kindergarten at 11 a.m. 


BOSTON, MASS.—FIRST CHURCH (1630), 
corner of Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. 
Rev. Charles BE. Park, D.D., minister. Sunday 
School, 9.45 a.m. Morning service, 11 a.m. 
Communion service immediately after morning 
service on the first Sunday of each month. 
All seats free at all services. The church is open 
daily from 9 to 5. All welcome. 


BOSTON, MASS,.—KING’S CHAPEL (1686), 
School and Tremont Streets. Minister emeritus, 
Rev. Howard N. Brown, D.D. Minister-in- 
Charge, Rev. John Carroll Perkins, D.D. Chorus 
of men’s voices, Raymond C. Robinson, Mus. 
Bac., organist and choirmaster. Sunday at 11 
A.M., Morning Prayer, with sermon by Dr. 
Gabriel Csiki, Budapest, Hungary. 12.15 p.m. 
Holy Communion. 


BOSTON, MASS.—SECOND CHURCH (1649), 
Beacon Street and Audubon Road. Rey. Ed- 
ward A. Horton, D.D., minister emeritus. Rey. 
Eugene Rodman Shippen, D.D., minister. 9.30 
4.M., Church School. 11 a.m., Morning service. 


BROOKLYN, N.Y.—CHURCH OF THER 
SAVIOUR. Pierrepont Street at Monroe Place 
(Borough Hall Subway Station, first Brooklyn 
stop on all downtown Subway trains, five 
minutes from Wall Street). John Howland 
aa D.D., minister. Morning service, 

A.M. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO—THE FIRST UNI- 
TARIAN CHURCH Buclid Ave. at Bast 82nd 
Street. Rey. Dilworth Lupton, minister; Miss 
Gertrude H. Taft, director of Religious Educa- 
tion. 9.30 a.m. Church School; 11 a.m., Morn- 
ing service. 


MILTON, MASS.—THE FIRST PARISH. 
Minister, Rev. Vivian T. Pomeroy. Service at 
11 a.M. Sermon by the minister. 


NEW YORK—ALL SOULS CHURCH (1819), 
corner of Fourth Avenue and Twentieth Street. 
Minot Simons, D.D., minister. Church serv- 
ice, Sunday, 11 a.m. The church is open 
daily for rest and prayer. 


NEW YORK—WEST SIDE, 550 Cathedral 
Parkway (110th Street, just east of Broad- 
way). Church services at 11 a.m. Visitors are 
cordially invited to make themselves known to 
the minister and to sign the Visitors’ Register. 


When ordering change of 
address please send old 
as well as new address. 


: 


